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$7,600 


E need an increase of $5,000 in dependable income. 

This really modest statement is not a mere guess at a 

desirable betterment; it represents an imperative need; 
we must either make such an increase or fail to meet the crisis in 
efficiency to which I shall refer later. This need can be met and 
the money secured with ease if it becomes the responsibility of 
the entire membership. If, for instance, every member would 
secure only one new member in 1916 our income would be 
increased by nearly $9,000. But, as a working basis to gain the 
‘ desired increase, let me suggest that we do each pledge ourselves to 
seriously endeavor, during the year, and early in the year, to secure 
at least three new members each paying three dollars and, later, to 
secure at least one new sustaining member paying ten dollars. If 
only four hundred members would carry out that program we 
would have an increase in income of $7,600.”—From The Annual 
Report of the General Secretary. 


The Association unanimously voted to carry out this plan. 
The Executive Board is following it up with vigor. 
One member secured over thirty new members. 


Will You Do Your Bit? 


Send to the office for circulars, application blanks, etc. If 
you wish to send out a number of letters of invitation send 
your stationery to the office and we will write the letters for you. 





The Association Counts on Each Associate 





THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


332 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 




















CHILDREN’S READING AS A HELP IN 
TRAINING CHARACTER 


Eta LyMan CasBot 
Member Massachusetts Board of Education 


In the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments there are thrilling stories 
of keys and of words that open secret doors to magic realms. 
Teaching a child to read has long seemed to me as magic and sym- 
bolic an act as any chronicled in wondertales. For in teaching a 
child to read you’ve given him a key to open unknown doors and 
enter magic lands. And, strange to say, you never know what may 
happen. Of two little sisters I taught to read, one simply threw 
aside the key and plunged forgetfully into athletics. learning to 
swim, row, skate. The other grabbed the key of reading and started 
on so swift a run down into the land of story and poetry that I got 
out of breath trying to keep up with her demands for more books. 
This child is like the far-famed goat of comic journals. She will 
devour anything within two printed covers. At the age of eight 
she has begun herself to write a bulky volume, entitled, “The 
Thankful Dog and many other stories.” 

A child like this easily drifts into reading poor stuff unless 
teachers, librarians, and parents hurry to help her choose. I write 
this paper largely in her honor. She is born a reader. There are 
others, however, and important ones too, who achieve reading, 
and still more who quite unwilling have reading thrust upon them. 

For the sake of all children, then, I take as my subject Children’s 
Reading as a Help in the Development of Character. 

I shall not ask what children do read except as a guide to their 
interests at a given age. Some children, left to themselves, will eat 
anything from green pickles to green soap, so some children will 
read anything from yellow journals to yellow fairy books. Our 
privilege as teachers is to feed them with nourishing food—food 
that passes through muscles and sinew into will and deed. 


THE VALUE OF LITERATURE IN TRAINING CHARACTER 
The value of literature in training the character of children may 
be expressed in four assertions and one question :— 
1. To develop character we must not only aim but fire. 
2. English literature is excellent gun-powder, for great writers 
write because they have something to say. 
3. Great thoughts are native to children. They cry for classics: 
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4. A friend in literature is a friend in life. Through literature 
ideals become comrades. 
5. What must we do then? 


A PLAN oF CAMPAIGN 


1. To develop character we must not only aim but fire. 

Several years ago I went to an admirable national conference 
in New York on moral training in schools. Rarely have I been with 
so wide-awake a group of people from many states, all talking 
eagerly about the subject that concerns me most. At the end of four 
days’ session we came to the momentous duty of resolutions—great 
resolutions. A special committee was appointed who deliberated 
two days and came back with a dozen typewritten resolutions. The 
first of all was ;— 

We believe that character building should be considered the aim 
of education. 

I was discouraged. I knew that every teacher in the United 
States, Europe and South Africa had heard that saying so often 
that it would sound to her just as smooth and slippery and easily 
ignored as the heavily underscored words, “You are urgently re- 
quested to attend a most important meeting.” It was the kind of 
message that goes straight into our mental waste-paper basket. 

For we have asserted that character-building is the aim of edu- 
cation in every school for three hundred years and then we have 
gone calmly on to discuss with zeal slanting or upright penman- 
ship when we ought to have been discussing the much more difficult 
and fascinating subject of slanting or upright citizenship. 

With a sudden start of realization I saw that if we had been 
three hundred years aiming, it was certainly time to fire. But if you 
are going to fire you must know what you are firing at, what it is 
you are trying to hit. At what then shall we fire? 

To fire at the improvement of character is too broad a mark. 
You will hit somewhere indeed, but you will not make any striking 
- dent. On the other hand, to aim at clean hands is too small a mark. 
You will accomplish it probably, but even if cleanline.s is next to 
godliness there is a whited sepulchre kind of superficial ‘cleanliness 
that leads principally to pride. The psalmist speaks of “clean hands 
and a pure heart.” That, I think, was the kind of cleanliness he 
meant was next to godliness. Probably some very hygienic person 
corrupted his meaning and dropped the “pure heart” as not being 
important. We must then, I said, aim at more than outward 
virtues. 
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Facing the need of preparing our children for real life I was 
driven into asking myself baldly: What is it that I most want the 
children of my nation to stand for when they have had all that 
school can give? What is it that if I beheld it in the children who 
left school would fill me with joy, satisfaction and renewed courage? 
In other words, what is education about, anyway? 

These are ground-floor questions. They are not easy to answer 
except in words of five syllables like character-building and self- 
activity. I wanted my aim stated in short, incisive Saxon words, 
not in long, blurring Latin ones. So I asked one wise mother, one 
wise father, one wise teacher and one wise doctor what each thought 
was the aim of children’s education. The father said: “I want them 
to stand for a sane and reasonable attitude towards life. Above 
all, I want them to be courageous and straightforward.” 

The teacher said, with quick tears dimming her eyes, for she had 
three children of her own and was a widow: “Nothing matters, if 
they will only serve the ideal.” 

The doctor said: “I want to give them and everyone else in the 
world three things—work, play and love. I mean that I want them 
to have the right kind of service through work, their own best form 
of recreation and beauty, and the right kind of family and friends.” 

The mother said: “I want my precious little girls to learn to 
serve others, to feel themselves a part of the state and bound to do 
their share to help the country.” 

If we put these ideals together, shall we not have a definite plan 
to strive for? : 

We want our children truthful, reasonable and brave, open to 
the blessings of work, play and love, and above all passionate to 
serve the ideal through service of the state. Here isour aim. How 
can we fire at it? 

2. I answer that (though there is ammunition to be found in 
every study in the whole curriculum) literature is excellent gun- 
powder and for two reasons: because great writers are possessed by 
something they want to say; and because great thoughts are native 
to children. 

Aspiring writers are sometimes divided into two classes: those 
who have something to say but do not know how to say it and those 
who know how to write but have nothing in particular to say. Now 
great writers always have something they want to say and they 
know how to say it in words that really express their meaning. 
College professors often treat great writers as if their main desire 
was to write well. These professors show you that great writers 
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are clear, concise and elegant in their language. Yes, but the great 
writers did not write in order to be clear, concise and elegant. They 
wrote because they had seen something marvelous and wanted to 
tell of it, or because they were filled like a seed pod in autumn with 
a fertile idea and must scatter it abroad. Minor writers do try to 
write well. They hunt up dictionaries full of words of all sizes; 
they look around for “purple” phrases; they burrow for something 
stylish and timely and new—something that will suit the public— 
something they choose to call a live issue. But great writers take 
dead or sleeping issues and make them awake and live. They pass 
by the timely and proclaim the eternal. 

Milton, Lincoln, Shelley, Browning, Dante, Emerson and, in 
our own midst, Kipling and Chesterton, Meredith and Tolstoi, wrote 
because they had something they wanted to shout aloud about the 
universe, something to show you that you had not seen, some friends 
to introduce to you whom you could not meet without their help. 

Take for the moment only Tolstoi, the great gaunt prophet of 
the nineteenth century, the Amos of our times. We read his books 
because they are interesting and beautifully written, but they are 
interesting and beautifully written because Tolstoi, in his thought 
and writing, cut through every veil of conventionality, prejudice 
and custom, and met human nature and human problems face to 
face. We do not have to be learned in Russian to understand 
Tolstoi; we have only tobe human. If we drink in and apply to our 
own lives the spirit (not the letter) of his teaching, it should change 
us through and through. As I read, “What Shall We Do Then, or 
Ivan the Fool,” I am held from getting all I might from Tolstoi 
because I am afraid of the consequences. To accept all he says 
would be to re-mould my life. 

Children live in a less conventional, less detailed, less respon- 
sible, less complicated world than we. While his mother, beside 
him, in the street car, troubled about many things, is arranging her 
shopping list and fumbling in her over-stuffed hand-bag for the 
conductor’s fare, the little boy kneels on the car seat, his small 
dusty boots brushing the passers-by, utterly absorbed in his changing 
and bounteous vision of the world through the window of fact and 
imagination. Perhaps it is just because he is not responsible for 
providing food and raiment that he can soar like the birds of the 
air into faraway places and feel still at home, but every boy is poten- 
tially a knight of the round table seeking his special Holy Grail. 
Few men have their eyes on mystic and distant ends. 

Great thoughts then are native to children; great writers, keep- 
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ing as they do the vision of youth, are welcomed by children. The 
great are truly easier to understand than trivial mediocre writers. 
Even if we understand only a hundredth part of the depth within 
depth of their meaning, that meaning is free from the gloss, the half- 
truth, the perversion and prejudice of little thinkers. 

One of my nieces, a demure little maiden, with eyes that light 
suddenly and gloriously like a city at dark, had just learned to read 
in her first winter at school. She could plod phonetically through 
easy words, and that was all so far as I knew. One night I was 
reading her Hiawatha, when suddenly all the light of her spirit 
darted through her blue eyes and with the words: “Why I know 
that!” she leaped to read the poem and read it well. “Can you read 
Hiawatha?” I enquired astonished. “Yes, I found it in a book and 
I picked it out. I love it. I can’t read anything else as hard, but I 
took a fancy to Hiawatha.” 

Some years ago I was preparing the collection of stories and 
poems called “Ethics for Children,” and in order to be quite sure 
that they were digestible I tried them first on the children at home. 
I became convinced that the children loved best what was best in 
literature of story and legend. I don’t mean that they cried for 
Goethe’s Faust or Wordsworth’s Excursion, nor do I mean that they 
priggishly rejected “Five Little Peppers” or “Dotty Dimple,” but 
they turned, when I asked them to choose, again and again, to the 
story of St. Francis of Assisi and the Wolf and Boutet de Monvel’s 
‘Joan of Arc.” These two especially held their constant love. 

Thinking of this, it seemed to me that among the best gifts we 
could give our children was a friend—a friend like St. Francis or 
Joan of Arc. For of this I am sure, a friend in literature is a friend 
in life. This is my fourth assertion. 

To describe the moral help that literature can give in terms of 
friendship is clearly only one way of stating the case and not the 
whole. We gain in character not only through friendship but 
through work well done, through responsibility, through plans and 
interests, through great gusts of fortune and misfortune, the un- 
earned gifts of God, that sweep through and purify the soul. 

But no experience can quite become our own till we have wel- 
comed it as a friend, and the sun that opens most perfectly the 
blossoms of character is the warming sun of friendship. My 
brother’s chum was a big athletic fellow, uniting at once delicate 
poetic insight and surpassing vigor of initiative, who, after ten 
years’ silent struggle against a fatal disease, died at twenty-nine. Of 
him my brother wrote: “No true friend of his could do anything 
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consciously wrong.” This word is to me the ultimate word of 
friendship. Friendship with the great is our protection against evil, 
our quickest spur to good. 

One of our strongest Massachusetts teachers tells me that the 
note of friendship strikes home without blows of the hammer in her 
ninth-grade boys. She brings before them picturesquely and in 
graphic detail the friendship of Charles Lamb and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge—that wonderful fifty-year friendship that began when 
they were two shy little blue-coated boys in Christ Hospital School 
in London. Miss McSkimmon finds the faces of her class light up 
into new-awareness of the friendship in their midst. 

One of her boys had a severe disappointment in losing the prize 
in the swimming contest after months of faithful practice. “Yes, I 
lost the prize,” he told her, “but I didn’t mind much, for Fred 
Murphy won it, and he and me are friends just like between Charles 
Lamb and Coleridge.” 

Yet one more example. A friend of mine, one of the public- 
spirited men of Massachusetts (perhaps more influential in further- 
ing good government in Boston than any other one man), has all 
his life, from boyhood to middle age, drawn living inspiration and 
constant comradeship from the life of Abraham Lincoln. He lives 
Lincoln’s life with him, sharing anew his struggle to overcome pover- 
ty and gaunt awkward country ways, his deepening sense of the need 
of serving the nation, his conquering humor, his lonely vigils during 
the civil war, his undying faith and victory., Many know my public- 
spirited friend well and with many he is in daily converse, but there 
is, I truly believe, no one in the visible universe with whom he lives 
in intimate friendship as he lives with Lincoln, whom he knows only 
through his words and life. 

The first and most bounteous contribution of literature then 
(to the strengthening and purifying of character) is the precious 
gift of friendship with the leaders in all ages. 

Closely akin to the gift of friendship that literature can give us 
is its power of widening our bounded horizon, for an ideal seen in 
literature becomes a comrade in life. Many of the faults of child- 
hood are faults of narrowness, pettiness, prejudice. Their world is 
bounded on the north by the Smith family, on the east by the Brown 
family, on the south by the Jones family, and on the west by the 
Robinson family. The Chinese laundryman, the Italian laborer, the 
Jew tailor, are outcasts beyond the pale. But literature, with its 
flashing search-light illumines those dark edges of the child’s world. 
Fascinating stories from many lands give a new glory, to the China- 
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man, the Italian, the Jew. Our story-tellers gather around them 
children of all nations, and the little Syrians, Russians, Irish, Jews 
and Greeks learn with joy that their nation is a source of wonder 
and delight no longer to be despised. The child’s world may then 
become bounded on the north by Russia, on the east by China, on 
the south by Italy, on the west by California—and this is no small 
gain. 

Much of the cruelty of children to one another, to the stranger 
and to animals is due wholly to lack of imagination. It is one great 
function of literature to supply a fountain of imagination wherewith 
to fill the dry pools of our narrow sympathy and make them sparkle 
and leap and overflow their banks. I will suggest here only a few 
illustrations. I defy anyone to read Kipling’s “Garm,” (the story 
of a devoted dog), Selma Lagerlof’s “Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils,” Kipling’s “Jungle Books,” without a quickened sympathy for 
animals and birds. And for older children, the human sympathy of 
large parts of Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” will be a memorable 
widening of their narrow boundaries. 

3. Literature itself given at the right time in the right way gives 
a taste for the better that leaves no inclination for the worse. In 
‘he Manual of Gardening I most frequently consult it is written: 
“Weeds will grow up thickly in any good soil. They are indeed a 
compliment to the soil though not to your tillage. If you want to 
get rid of weeds, plant flower seeds so thickly that when they come 
up they will cover all the space.” 

So faults resembling pig-weed and thistles and burrs spring up 
in children because we have not put in enough flower seed to drive 
them out. Literature is the seed of many flowers. Of course we 
must make the literature fit the lad. I am not urging a course in 
Dante. Better one digested Kipling story of “The Ship that Found 
Herself” than twenty unassimilated Hamlets, though Shakespeare 
is greater than Kipling. Healthy children have good appetites! 
they must be browsing. They will browse on “The Fatal Marriage” 
or “The Mystery of New York” unless you give them a better taste. 

4. There is still one more way in which an ideal in literature 
becomes a comrade in life. Literature may help to give us what we 
lack and hunger for in this generation; a flaming ideal that sustains 
our lives at their best. I will give an example first from another 
field. 

Last winter I received a wonderful great basket of flowers from 
my father’s conservatory. There were burning crimson roses, violets 
criental in color and fragrance, and camellias cut delicately as the 
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edges of sea-shells. I joyfully, contentedly, arranged them in four- 
teen different vases and then I meant to settle down to work. Buta 
startling thing happened. Suddenly all my sins, omissions and mis- 
doings rushed in upon me. I saw all at once that my desk was lit- 
tered with unsorted papers, that my incorrigible fountain pen had 
made a bad blot, that the hall table was a snare to catch my lazily 
dropped parcels, that my sofa needed to be recovered. What was 
the trouble? : 

I wasn’t any worse than usual, but the flowers had opened my 
eyes. “Thou hast set my misdeeds before me and my secret sins in 
the light of Thy countenance.” It was the light that made my mis- 
deeds clear. The flowers had set a standard, making the incon- 
gruous distasteful and the beautiful more visible, more attractive. 
Looking at the exquisite flowers I saw with new insight the meaning 
of my father’s gift as I saw anew the dark richly carved wood of 
my desk with the glow of purple violets upon it. ' 

For this is what happens in the presence of an ideal—the wrong 
and the ugly become glaring and distasteful, the good, the beautiful! 
becomes precious and desirable. Most of us in this age are not 
living vividly and definitely enough in the constant presence of a 
testing ideal. St. Francis of Assisi serving his beloved Lady 
Poverty, Lincoln with his ringing test of government by the people, 
Kipling painting the world as he sees it for the God of things as 
they are—these are examples of very different men each guided by 
a standard that tests, condemns and glorifies every act. 

No one is fully alive or fully himself until he has such an ideal. 
To some degree literature can and often does open glimpses of such 
ideals. Great literature is the expression of strong emotion; some 
day the current of this emotion may quicken the sympathy of a 
listening child. Literature is (above all to a child) an adventure 
in which he himself takes part. Some day his own muscles may be 
ready for a twentieth century crusade. Literature is the utterance 
and often the most accurate utterance of the character of the author. 
Some day the boy or girl may take the hand of a new friend, a guide, 
and never let it go. 

What must we do then? I come now to my question—the 
question that ought to follow any new insight. I will suggest two 
courses for increasing the life-giving influence of literature. Either 
of these seems to me practical, and a combination of the two per- 
fectly possible. The idea of the first plan I owe to Miss Mary 
McSkimmon, principal of the Pierce Grammar School in Brookline. 

Miss McSkimmon plans the English literature for the entire 
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school. For each grade she takes a special central topic, for 
example, love and kindness to animals in Grade 1. Around this 
ethical center she groups all the English of the year. She chooses 
stories and poems appropriate to the age of the children and bearing 
on the quality she wishes to develop in them. The children are 
quite unconscious of the ethical motive in the teacher’s mind, and 
the poems and stories are chosen to cultivate an atmosphere in which 
kindness and sympathy will spring up rather than to rub in virtues. 
Wordsworth’s “Pet Lamb” or “A Lesson of Mercy,” by Alice Cary 
are examples of poems used in this grade. Good literature about 
animals is abundant. 

In Grade IV, (an age at which children are often restless), 
Miss McSkimmon takes the ethical center of Courage and Self- 
Control. She takes as the motto for the year, Emerson’s stirring 
lines from his Voluntaries: 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, “Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’ ” 

I had thought this verse might be too difficult for such little 
_ children to understand, but no! They all responded to it. Through 
this year the subject of self-control is brought out by many exam- 
ples as e. g., the story of the boy at the dike. 

Miss McSkimmon carefully divides the literature into stories 
to be read to children, by children, and poetry to be learned by 
children. | 

In the ninth grade she takes the topic of service through char- 
acter, a very rich and inviting field. During this year the children 
read the stories of The Holy Grail and go to see the Abbey pictures 
in the Boston Public Library. One day when I was visiting the class 
Marmion was being read. Up went several hands at once. “Was 
Marmion a good man or a bad man?” “They always feel the moral 
side of the stories,” said Miss McSkimmon to me; and turning to 
the class she brought out with skill the possibility (recognized by 
few children) that there may be goodness and badness in the same 
person. 

My second plan for the service of literature in the upbuilding of 
character has as far as I know never been worked out. It is indeed 
still tentative in my own mind though I have hopes about it. It is 
the introduction each year to the children of one special friend in 
literature whom they may learn to love and honor. I do not mean 
that other reading should be excluded, or that necessarily a whole 
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year should be given to an author, but that the teacher should feel it 
her privilege to enrich herself by intimate study of one leader, and 
to bring a real friend into the lives of the children. 

For Grade I take the charming folk stories of Grimm. They 
brim and bubble with ethical truths concealed and revealed in gay 
tales. Children of six and seven are in the imaginative age when 
animals normally speak. At this age the bears, frogs, elves and 
foxes of Grimm are just as useful teachers and far more alluring 
than Rollo and Jonas. 

Among the stories which sow the seeds of goodness in children 
are: “The Elves and the Shoemaker,” illustrating kindness ; “Snow 
White and Rose Red;” “The Frog King;”’ “The House in the 
‘Woods;” “The Queen Bee ;” “The Woodcutter’s Child,” honesty. 

Do you know the life of the Grimm brothers themselves—the 
most inseparable of friends? When Jacob was nineteen and William 
eighteen years old, they made a sacred pledge never to live apart, 
and they kept their vow. Till William died, at the age of seventy- 
four, they had one house, one library, one purse. At William’s 
death, Jacob writes tenderly: “In the slow gliding school years one 
bed, and one study held us. There we sat working at the same table 
and afterwards, to the very end, two beds and two tables stood in 
the same room. We were always under one roof in undisturbed and 
untroubled community of money and books.” 

Wise writers of dictionaries and histories were the brothers, 
yet simple as children. Flowers were always on their desks—wall- 
flowers for William’s choice! heliotrope for Jacob. Their lives are 
as fragrant, genial and kind as their stories. 

For Grade II, I suggest the most childlike of all the saints, 
St. Francis of Assisi. I choose him partly because his tender ways 
with the poor as with our sisters the birds and our brother the wolf, 
with sun and flowers and sister water, are appealing to children, and 
also because the literature about him is enhanced by many pictures. 
TI am trying this winter to give to a class of first grade children some 
love for St. Francis. I shall use parts of the short stories in “The 
Little Flowers of St. Francis,” translated by Arnold, and a few from 
the “Mirror of Perfection.” I hope to have the children learn part 
at least of the glorious “Canticle of the Sun,” and for St. Francis’s 
life I shall cull mostly from Sophie Jewett’s charmingly planned 
“God’s Troubadour,” with its beautiful pictures of Assisi, and 
Francis W. Wheldon’s “A Little Brother to the Birds.” 

For Grade III, I choose Longfellow, of whom little needs to be 
said. All the schools of our nation have welcomed him. From 
Hiawatha to Evangeline his gentle, smooth-flowing, cleansing 
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stream has poured itself into the lives of children. He is not among 
the greatest of poets, but he is among the pure in heart and the 
normal. There are, I believe, two periods of youth in which Long- 
fellow is loved; the first when children are from seven to ten years 
of age. Here come the narrative poems and ballads, the lyrics 
like, “I shot an arrow into the air.” Later in the high school and at 
just the right moment poems like “Excelsior” and “Tell me not in 
mournful numbers,” may sink in deep. 

For Grade IV, I think nothing could be better than Tolstoi’s 
wonderful “Stories for Children and Peasants.” Several of these 
stories are now published by Crowell in separate volumes, and are 
gathered together in the World Classics Series as, “Twenty-three 
Tales by Tolstoi.” Of course, children cannot and ought not to get 
the whole message of Tolstoi, but they love his stories and feel their 
truth. A few weeks ago one of my nieces, aged eight, had a violent 
quarrel with a comrade and plotted revenge. I told her I was going 
to tell her a story. “A moral story?” she asked quickly. She has 
been acting scenes from Alice in Wonderland and was impressed by 
the duchess with her phrase. “And the moral of that is.” “Yes,” I 
answered. “I think you'll like it all the better, for the moral makes 
it interesting to think about.” I told her the story of Tolstoi, “A 
Spark Neglected Burns the House,” that graphic story of a petty 
quarrel over an egg leading to the destruction of the village. She 
listened intently. At the close: “Is that a moral story?” I asked. 
“T should say so. Tell another,” was her only comment. 

For Grade V, I choose Kipling to whom our age owes much for 
his unforgettable presentation of the value of loyalty, discipline, 
obedience, and imagination. 

Kipling is a writer of extraordinary range and therefore a fas- 
cinating comrade for youth and age. If you give little children a 
love for the “Just So Stories,” they may find in middle age delight 
in “A Day’s Work,” and a perpetual romance in “Kim.” 

Children of ten or eleven love “Puck of Puck’s Hill;” “Rewards 
and Fairies; the two Jungle Books; “Garm a Hostage;” and can 
well learn some of the ringing poems, “The Thousandth Man;” 
“Tf;” “The Deep Sea Cables;”’ and the poem in the end of the 
History of England. Throughout, Kipling’s message is like that 
which pierced the soul of Peter nineteen hundred years ago: 

“Tt is enough that through Thy Grace, 
I see naught common on the earth.” ‘ 

Grade VI may well center about Stevenson, most sympathetic 
of writers. He meets our hunger at many different periods. No 
one held in passionate memory as he did the love of play so charac- 
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teristic of children in the imaginative period from four to eight. 
No one kept more untainted the wild love of adventure that boys 
of ten to fifteen feel, no one suffered more the lonely dreams of 
youth woven indelibly into “Virginibus Puerisque” and Old Mor- 
tality.” Once loved, Stevenson is always loved. He was doing his 
best work when he died. “The Weir of Hermiston,” points to 
great analysis of character. Taking up Stevenson as late as in the 
sixth grade you can give extracts from his life and from the won- 
derful sunset colored “Vaillima Letters.” Stevenson fought all his 
life against constant ill health and died with an achievement of 
work, play, friendships and character seldom surpassed. All the 
boys in your class will read “Kidnapped” and Treasure Island”’ 
by themselves, but you can introduce them to more subtle and 
delicate studies of character, to the “Treasure of Franchard,” 
“Lucerne,” “The Beach of Falesa,” to “The Great Task of Happi- 
ness,” and best of all to Stevenson himself among the Samoans. 

In Grade VII, try Tennyson and the “Stories of the Round 
Table.” The ethical aim of the year will circle round the great 
- themes of chivalry, devotion, reverence and purity. Watts’ snow- 
white picture of Sir Galahad and Abbey’s frescoes, the Legend of 
the Holy Grail, will illumine the reading. 

The lines of Sir Galahad, “To me is given such hope I know not 
fear,” and “My strength is as the strength of ten because my heart 
is pure,” what message could we bring more vital to the adolescent 
boy or girl? If only—if only we can make it strike home! To do 
that we must ourselves serve our vigil as crusaders. 

The story of Joan of Arc as Mark Twain has told it, I have 
found deeply moving to girls at this age. It will re-enforce the mes- 
sage of Tennyson. 

Scott’s poems have been most successfully used in Grade VIII, 
and if through the poems and through nibbles of the novels you can 
encourage a taste for the long row of Waverly novels and help to 
knock out the reading of dime novels you will not have lived in vain. 

The poems, too, are full of ethical suggestions and better still 
are studies of character, “Marmion,” “The Lady of the Lake,” 
“Meg Merrilies,” “Flora MacDonald,” “Richard Coeur de Lion,”— 
to have these among his acquaintances will greatly enlarge a child’s 
horizon. 

In every year the poems and stories would be wider than those 
of any one writer, but they might so center round that writer as to 
make his personality (largely as revealed by his writings) stand out, 
a living character. Thus we might avoid the division of literature 
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into scraps hardly big enough for chicken food which is what we 
often give children. For why do we give little scraps of literature 
and a few dry or musty facts about authors like chicken feed to 
children? 

I know in my own case it is because I have not enough of a 
flowering garden of knowledge about the men I am describing. I 
can pick a blossom or two here or there from my scanty border of 
incident, but I do not know Lincoln, or Tolstoi, Scott or Stevenson 
with the overflowing knowledge of an intimate friend. Children 
feel this lack though they could not say what it is they miss. There- 
fore, I would urge every teacher both for the children’s sake and her 
own joy, to become intimate with the authors or heroes she is 
talking of. The lives and writings of great men are the most re- 
paying of all subjects of study. Garibaldi in Trevelyan’s three 
volumes stands out a living friend. Trevelyan would, I believe, 
rather lose many among his distinguished acquaintances than his 
intimacy with Garibaldi. But Trevelyan, to know Garibaldi, not 
only plunged fearlessly neck-deep into musty manuscript, but 
followed literally Garibaldi’s footsteps over the burning plains and 
foothills of Italy. Symbolically, if not literally, we must do the 
same. 

Here then are two plans for the training of character through 
reading; many others are possible. A delightful one is being put 
into print this winter by a group of Massachusetts teachers. It is 
called Good Will, a course in citizenship; and is planned to follow 
the lines of a child’s widening interests, beginning in the first grades 
with Home, School, and Comrades and going on to develop the ties 
to city, state, and nation with a final bire’s-eye view of international 
sympathies. 

But whatever plan you follow in relation to children’s reading, 
do you not agree with me that it must be a plan with a definite aim, 
not a series of more or less chance textbook selections. Second, 
that reading should be far more than it now is, continuous along the 
line of a simple idea (as for example, courage) or a special author 
(for example, Tolstoi). 

Third, that we try to bring the children some friend in literature 
who will be more and more to them as the years go on. Children 
want a second help of anything they like, as much in reading as in 
food. A girl of ten, who with great glee acted Puck in “The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” inquired quickly if there were any more of 
the series, and on reading “the Tempest” remarked enthusiastically 
that it was very well written. 
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English literature will always be one of our greatest allies in 
sustaining and developing character. It helps to send into the 
world from our schools children with the blessing upon them of 
enfolding friendship for great thoughts and great writers. 

We must trust that children will love the best in literature pro- 
vided we find the moment to give it. For after all a classic is a 
classic only because many people have loved it for many years. It 
survived because it has appeal as well as merit. 

Good literature will help character not by rubbing in a specific 
moral lesson but by drawing vivid, unforgetable, and attractive 
pictures of energetic goodness. But good literature does not affect 
the children only. The teacher of good literature (whatever effect 
she has on her pupils) is certainly feeding her own soul. Much of 
the teacher’s work may be irksome routine. There isn’t much 
fresh delight in correcting spelling and number work. Your heart 
doesn’t leap up when you behold two little boys eating candy behind 
their desk. A child’s first copybook is not a joy forever. But in 
the realm of great literature the teacher can refresh and nourish her 
soul. And when we feed our own soul we have wherewith to give 
to the children. We too do our work eagerly, gladly, under the spell 
of a great leader. 

I believe then that the literature of great ideals and human 
deeds should run through education like quick-silver, a sparkling 
current speeding character to animated service of the family, the 
nation, and of our God. 























‘ THE GARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE CHURCHES* 


Witu1am M. Wirt, M. A. 
Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana 


I do not know how it has happened, but I find that a great many 
people imagine that in Gary we are teaching religion in the schools, 
that we have preachers and priests come into the school and teach 
religion, that we have made a connection between school and the 
church. I think it is just the reverse. 

I remember a few years ago the pastors of Gary invited me 
down to a ministers’ conference and said they had some fault to find 
with the schools. They said that in our schools, where the children 
were in school from eight o’clock till five, the schools were so 
attractive that it was difficult to get the children interested in the 
churches. I said that I did not believe it, that we were turning over 
to the church a better type of child. We were teaching children 
to play orchestral instruments, so that the Sunday school could have 
an orchestra; we were teaching them dramatics, so that the child 
could go into beautiful dramas in the church entertainments, and 
that I thought the children would do better work than ever before. 

Some of them said that was true, if I would let them have my 
teachers to organize orchestras and dramatics. We keep our 
schools open on Saturdays, and we pay our teachers for doing 
Saturday work. But I do not believe that a teacher ought to teach 
six days a week, and then work on Sunday, too. If she works on 
Sunday, she cannot work on Saturday. That is why some of the 
pastors say that I will not let my teachers teach in the Sunday 
school, for they cannot teach on Saturday if they do. 

Some of those pastors had been discussing these things more or 
less for sometime. A Jewish church had established a school and 
raised the question as to why they had to take their children so late 
in the afternoon. The children could go to private music teachers 
and do many other things on way to and from school and they didn’t 
see why they could not stop at the synagogue for religious instruc- 
tion in same way. I didn’t see any reason why they should not. This 
time belongs to the parent and he may do what he likes with it. 

They can have the children for sixty or eighty minutes before 
and after school, morning, noon and afternoon. All they need to do 


_  *The first part of Mr. Wirt’s address was a detailed account of the plan of school organiza- 
tion and program peculiar to the Gary public schools; the second is stenographically reported here. 
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is to employ the teachers and give the religious instruction in their 
own churches entirely separate and distinct from the school. In some 
of the churches they employ teachers. In some others the pastors 
take the children and ask the people not to make any appointments 
for them on Tuesday or Wednesday, or at religious instruction time. 

The pastors tell me that in a great many of these churches they 
have enrolled from thirty to forty per cent more children in their 
week-day religious schools than they ever enrolled in their Sunday 
schools. The percentage of attendance is as good in the week-day 
church schools as in the public schools. 

There are a great many difficulties. I do not see, however, why 
all of these difficulties cannot be ironed out. But I find some prin- 
cipals who want all their children to do the same thing at the same 
time in the same way. I find other principals who are not very 
clear about having the parents excuse the children for the religious 
school work. 

I believe that the schools are for the children, and I believe that 
the strong men and women of this country are ready to do their 
best to solve this problem of making the city the very best place 
in the world for rearing children. We are going to get a pure life 
for our children in the cities just as we have pure water for our 
homes, and good transportation and good sidewalks. And just as 
soon as you get wholesome environment, you don’t need to worry 
about what kind of men and women the children are going to be- 
come. 

After Mr. Wirt’s address, an opportunity was given for ques- 
tions. Some of these and Mr. Wirt’s replies follow: 

Question: Are the children made more or less efficient for their 
public school work because of their church work? 

Mr. Wirt :—I think that the week-day religious work of the 
child is reflected in the life of the child in public school. I do not 
think there is any question that when you substitute a normal church 
life for the children in place of this idling in the streets, you are 
going to have a better attitude toward life on the part of the child. 
And while these church schools have not been running more than 
two years in Gary, I am sure it is not difficult to check up the differ- 
ence in the life of the children. 

Another thing: I believe that in Gary it is rather a difficult 
thing to find boys smoking. Very few boys smoke. We have never 
had any campaign against smoking in the schools, but we have kept 
these boys busy at manual training or at play. Our physical training 
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teachers do not smoke, and they are fine athletes on the playground. 
And so they get to be great heroes for the boys, and naturally when 
these boys admire them so much, they get to imitate them, and so 
they do not smoke, even though their own fathers at home smoke. 

And I believe that the same thing is true with regard to the 
religious teachers. The personality of the religious teacher is a 
good thing for the life of the boys. You can bring the boys and 
girls into contact with better teachers in the week-day religious 
school than you can in the Sunday school. And the boys make a 
study of these leaders, and every teacher, I believe, moulds the 
character of the child by her life and her attitude before them, as 
much as she does by what she teaches. 

Now, I do not say that there are no Sunday school teachers 
with personality. You will find many who will say that the Sunday 
school teacher got them started right in life ; but I do not believe that 
the Sunday school alone can do the job of religious education of 
children. We have tried it a long time, but are not getting a fourth 
of the children now. How long is it going to take to get all of 
them into the Sunday school at this rate? And how long is it going 
to take to get these fine teachers in the Sunday school, in sufficient 
numbers to do the work? Would it not be better to get a few of 
them and let them impress their life upon children every day in the 
week? 

If the church is going to be an agency in our lives to teach us 
how to live, it should begin with the children, and if we spend more 
time with the children, we would not have to spend so much time 
with the grown-ups. And I think that if we were to check up, we 
would find that the influence upon the child would be greatly in favor 
of the instruction of the child, as compared with the instruction of 
the adult. 

Question: Is the principal in the day school in any way respon- 
sible for the enrollment in the religious school? ~ 

Mr. Wirt :—The day school principal is not responsible at all. 
The minister and the religious teacher must present a request to 
the parent as to when they wish the child to come. The parent 
must indicate on this card whether he wishes the child to come to 
school late in mornings, leave early for luncheon, come to school late 
after luncheon or leave early in the afternoon. We do not care 
what time that request covers. We feel that when we have had the 
child for five hours, the rest of the time belongs to the parent. We 
will take care of the child, however, if the parent desires us to do 
so. But if the parent wants him, he can do what the parent wishes. 
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He can go to the library, to the church, to home, anywhere. - In a 
great many instances the parent will state on this card that he wants 
the child to come home, or to practice music, or go to the church. 
But in no way is the school directing the children into these churches. 
That would be a vital connection between them. 

Question: Does it amount to anything then that the religious 
instruction is taken out of the play periods? 

Mr. Wirt :—It amounts to something in this way: In the or- 
dinary school between 9 and 3 you would have your regular official 
school program. Now the child might go to the public playground, 
or the music teacher, or the library between 3 and 4. What I want 
to do is to balance the load of child welfare activities upon all of 
our child welfare agencies. The municipal playground in Gary is 
always near to the public school and is used all day long. In that 
way the child would be missing an outside activity when he misses 
his play period, and so would be merely exchanging one outside 
activity for another. 

Question: Are religious teachers paid in Gary? 

Mr. Wirt :—Two of them receive $1800, one $1200 and one 
$900, and the others who teach only part of the time receive small 
amounts.* 

Question: May they just have a brief spell of instruction, or do 
you insist upon any number of minutes? 

Mr. Wirt :—We insist in Gary upon a six hour day for our 
children, because our schools are running from 8:15 to 4:15 for the 
children. But in other cities where they have only a five-hour school 
day, it is sufficient. No child can miss the two eighty-minute 
periods of book work, or the eighty-minutes special, and we don’t 
let the child do anything else in those periods. All the extra activi- 
ties are added to the five hour total. 

The Gary schools are not schools where the child runs around 
and does whatever he pleases. The parent must take one of the 
four set programs, and they are all just as full as the usual 9 to 3 
hour program, 

Question: Do you check up on the children what they do? 

Mr. Wirt :—We do not care particularly where these children 
go, whether they go to the church regularly or not. That.is the 
business of the church and the parent. In the ordinary school, 
9 to 3, the children can stay on the playground for an hour, or go 
to the public library, or go to their homes, or if the parents request 
it, stop off at the church school, though the public school does not 


*See statistics in Reticious Epucation for Feb. 1916, Vol. XI, 1., pages 14-109. 
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count that at all, and does not check up the time of the child when 
under the discipline of the home. We give them the choice of the 
four programs, and we are not responsible for that time extra, any 
more than the ordinary school would be for the hour from 3 to 4. 

Question: Having chosen one of those four programs, does 
the pupil stick to it, or could the program be changed in the middle 
of the term? 

Mr. Wirt:—Well, that would depend. We would give the 
parent the privilege of doing it, if it would not interfere with the 
child in the school. You could do it almost any time without inter- 
fering with the program of the child in a large school. But in a 
small school you could not make that shift without interfering 
with the child’s program. The more children you have together, 
the more you can do with them. 

I think that whenever in a small school you have your children 
promoted from one grade to another, you must make re-adjustments 
in your church school. There is this situation: With only one 
teacher, the church would like to have its first and second grade at 
the same time, also its third and fourth, fifth and sixth, and seventh 
and eighth. But if the church had two teachers so that they could 
take older children and smaller children at the same time, it would 
be much simpler. 

Nearly all of the churches have accepted this opportunity, but 
they have only a small number of children. So that if some of their 
children were promoted in school, they would possibly have to shift 
their class in church. But there is nothing that would be unreason- 
able on the part of the church in making the shift of these children. 

Rev. J. M. AVANN:—I want to say some words especially 
with regard to the Gary church schools, and I want you to distinguish 
very clearly in your minds between the Gary church schools 
and Mr. Wirt’s system of public education. There is absolutely no 
organic connection between them. The public school has nothing 
whatever to do with the church school. The church school is 
absolutely independent of the public school. This movement did not 
originate with the school men, it originated with the church men. 
The men of the church saw an opportunity and they grasped it. 
As it now is, we simply avail ourselves of the long recess which is 
found in the Gary system of public schools. 

The -Gary system consists simply of this, that there are two 
schools in each school building. One school is in an hour, and out 
an hour, and another school takes its place. So the schools are out 
for one half of their time. It is just the same as the half-time 
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system you hear of, except that the public school makes provision 
for the pupil when he is not actually in the academic studies, through 
its manual training and its play period, and it is by seizing some of 
these periods and bringing the children into the church schools that 
we are able to do something with the children. 

I want to say two things: theory or no theory, the children 
have attended the church school as well as they have attended the 
public school; and secondly, while only fifteen per cent out of the 
Sunday school have come into the church, practically all in the 
church week-day school have come into our church. In our church 
we received all the children who were over eleven years of age into 
church membership, except in a few instances where the parents 
thought they were too young. . And the children have come into the 
church with better qualifications than those who had been received 
prior to the organization of the church week-day school, and who 
did not have such training. 


ATTITUDE OF THE JEWS TOWARD WEEK-DAY 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


J. L. Maenes, Px.D. 
Chairman of the Jewish Community, New York, N.Y. 


The overwhelming majority of Jews in the United States are 
committed to two fundamental principles in the education of their 
children: first, that their children attend the public schools; and, 
second, that they have week-day religious instruction. 

The problem before them is, therefore, how to develop a system 
of religious instruction that shall be supplementary to the public 
school education, and that shall be adequate at the same time from 
the point of view of Judaism. 

Week-day religious instruction is as old as the Jewish people 
itself. Wherever the Jews are located, they have week-day religious 
schools. In this country they have been conducting week-day 
religious schools for more than two hundred and fifty years. In 
many places the secular education, as well as the Jewish instruction 
of Jewish children was, up to fifty years ago, conducted under the 
auspices of Jewish religious organizations, as, for example, in Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago. But with the growth of the public 
school system, the Jews have committed themselves almost as a body 
to the proposition that secular education should be received in secular 
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schools, and Jewish education in Jewish schools. The majority 
. of Jews, furthermore, feel that adequate Jewish instruction, such 
as to give the Jewish child knowledge of the Bible and the Prayer 
Book in the original languages and of Jewish history, can not be 
obtained on Sunday alone, but requires additional hours on week 
days after public school hours. 

Week-day Jewish instruction was until recently confined to 
boys almost exclusively. Of late years great progress has been 
made in giving it for girls as well. This week-day religious in- 
struction is conducted in communal schools, some of which are con- 
nected with synagogues, and many of which are independent of 
synagogues. There are more than 400 organized week-day religious 
schools in this country, quite aside from the much larger number of 
private schools and private teachers giving instruction in the homes. 
These schools employ more than 3,000 paid teachers and go per cent 
of the children who attend week-day religious schools do not attend 
the Sunday schools which are connected for the most part with syna- 
gogues. Approximately $2,000,000 is. spent annually by the Jews 
on week-day religious instruction. The hours range from three to 
fifteen per week, the average number being eight. One of the chief 
problems of standardizing week-day Jewish instruction is to con- 
vince parents that five hours a week of religious instruction given 
by well-trained teachers under proper supervision, with proper 
methods, and in sanitary buildings, are adequate. Most parents 
desiring to give their children week-day religious instruction want 
more time devoted to the subject, in order that there may be no 
question that their children will be trained to be Jews who have a 
thorough knowledge of their religious literature in the original, 
their history, their customs and their religious traditions. The sac- 
rifices made by Jewish parents, particularly among the poor, to give 
their children adequate Jewish instruction, make up an ennobling 
page in the history of the Jews of America. 

In the attempts now being made to standardize week-day reli- 
gious instruction, the Jewish Community of America must reckon 
with the following factors: 

A. The further extension of week-day religious instruction. 
For, in spite of the efforts already described, not more than one- 
fourth of the Jewish children of the country receive such instruction. 

B. The more perfect adjustment of week-day religious instruc- 
tion, because of the demands of the public schools, to the public 
school system. Here two points are to be borne in mind: first, 
week-day religious instruction must be so important and given under 
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such favorable circumstances that five hours of classroom instruc- 
tion will be adequate. Otherwise, the child is apt to become fa- 
tigued. Second, is it possible so to adjust public school schedules 
that week-day religious instruction by the various denominations 
will be interfered with as little as is consistent with the welfare of 
the public schools? On this point, the experience of the Jews thus 
far is that a continuous six-hour public school day, including the 
lunch hour, as in New York at present, will prove more favorable 
for week-day religious instruction among the Jews than a longer 
schedule, even though the children be permitted to leave the public 
school building for certain periods for religious instruction during 
school hours. 

C. Adequate and Sanitary Buildings. The attitude of most 
Jews thus far has been that even after school hours public school 
buildings should not be used for religious instruction of any kind. 
For this reason, it is necessary to erect buildings which will serve 
the Jewish community as Jewish centres and which will provide 
accommodations particularly for week-day religious instruction. 
‘ Many of these Jewish communal or school buildings are of the 
modern type. 

D. Trained Teachers. The problem of week-day religious 
instruction can never be met unless the profession of Jewish teacher 
be recognized as worthy of the devotion of the best of our men and 
women. It is necessary to train a body of men and woimen 
thoroughly imbued with the American spirit, and at the same time 
giving themselves whole-heartedly and from a professional point 
of view to the problem of Jewish religious instruction. 

E. Self-Support. The people themselves must support their 
own Jewish religious schools. While the wealthier men of the com- 
munity must help to codrdinate the efforts of the whole commu- 
nity for religious instruction, it is the parents of the children who 
must and who do, in large measure, support the Jewish religious 
schools. 

In view of the extent of the problem of week-day religious in- 
struction among the Jews, the Bureau of Education of the Jewish 
Community (Kehillah) of New York City was organized in 1910 
to study sympathetically and at close range all Jewish educational 
forces with a view to codperation and the elimination of waste and 
overlapping ; to become intimately acquainted with the best teachers 
and workers who are the mainstay of the educational institutions, 
and to organize them both for their material and spiritual advance- 
ment; and to make propaganda through the Jewish press and other- 
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wise in order to acquaint the parents with the problem before them 
and with the means for solving this problem. The work of the 
Bureau of Education is divided into four parts as follows: 

a. Surveys. Surveys of educational institutions from both 
the pedagogic and the financial point of view are made. Some of 
the results are embodied in publications of the Bureau. Under this 
heading the Bureau maintains a Department of Study and Appraisal 
for the purpose of enabling existing institutions to study and ap- 
praise their own condition and efficiency. An educational reference 
library has been compiled, as has also an extensive bibliography on 
Jewish education. 

b. Experimentation. Wherever the Bureau of Education finds 
it possible to make experiments in existing schools, it does so. 
Wherever this was not found possible, the bureau has conducted 
experimental schools of its own. The need of such schools has 
been demonstrated, particularly in connection with week-day reli- 
gious instruction for the Jewish girl. Here the field was practically 
new, and the bureau has elaborated during the last few years a 
system of elementary, intermediate and high schools for week-day 
instruction. It has also established a Board of Editors which is elab- 
orating the various curricula and methods necessary for religious 
instruction. The Bureau of Education publishes such curricula, text- 
books and methods, and distributes them to the schools at cost. 

c. Expertness. In order to carry out plans for research, ex- 
perimentation, the extension of week-day religious instruction and 
its standardization, it has been necessary to engage upon two specific 
kinds of expert training: 

1. A body of men and women specially trained for the 
purpose of planning and operating the necessary coordinating 
machinery. 

2. A body of trained teachers. In this the Bureau of 
Education has codperated with the Teachers’ Institute of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 

d. Propaganda. On the one hand, the leaders of the com- 
munity are beginning to understand that without codrdinating 
machinery, Jewish religious education will be hampered in its 
growth. On the other hand, parents are more and more being edu- 
cated to the need of week-day religious instruction, to the desir- 
ability of standardizing this instruction, to the need of making a 
system of week-day religious instruction self-supporting, and finally, 
to the conviction that unless the Jewish life in the home is made to 
tally with instruction in the school, the effort will in large measure 
be wasted, 
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e. Codrdination. The bureau has laid it down as a cardinal 
rule that the autonomy of a religious school may not be interfered 
with. On the other hand, the codrdination of the work of different 
kinds of institutions is possible in a number of ways. On the ma- 
terial side, order can be brought into the finances of institutions by 
pointing out more efficient ways of management, and by supplying 
the necessary machinery for this purpose. This is done by the 
bureau through a Department of Investigation, Collection and 
Attendance, which is in charge of the subject of tuition fees—an 
important element in the whole problem of self-support. On the 
teaching side, codrdination is brought about through a principals’ 
association, a board of special supervisors, and a board of license. 
The requirements for teachers’ licenses are being raised from year 
to year; and, in order to give stability to the whole teaching pro- 
fession, the salaries of such teachers are being standardized. The 
Jews in New York City now pay the same salary to the Jewish 
teacher as he might receive from the public school system. In order 
to give advice and guidance to religious schools throughout the 
country, the bureau conducts a Department of Information. Most 
of the important Jewish religious schools throughout the country 
havé been visited by representatives of the bureau. 

From the above brief description, it will be apparent that the 
Jews are making real efforts towards establishing a system of 
week-day religious instruction in this country. Yet they have by no 
means solved the problem. If it is ever to be met, the codperation 
of all members of the Jewish Community of the country will be 
required. The Jews are very anxious to learn from their neighbors 
whatever they have to teach in the way of establishing adequate 
systems of week-day religious instruction; I think it hardly nec- 
essary to add that the Jews are ready and anxious to give such aid 
to their non-Jewish brethren as the long Jewish experience in week- 
day religious instruction may have fitted them to give. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CURRICULUM FOR WEEK-DAY 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


FROM THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


THE Rt. Rev. Puitie R. McDevitt 
Superintendent of Parish Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


As I understand it, I am expected to present in this discussion 
the Catholic idea as to week-day religious instruction, and the 
methods employed in carrying out that idea as regards either the 
children who attend the Catholic Parish School, or those Catholic 
children who are pupils of the public school. 

For two reasons, I have decided to deal only with what is done 
for the pupils of the parish, schools; first, because I am more fa- 
miliar with the activities of those schools; and secondly, because 
the provision made for week-day instruction of those attending 
public schools, is, save in a few exceptional cases, but little more 
effective than that of the ordinary Sunday school, which to Catho- 
lic educators, is an agency wholly inadequate to give that moral 
and religious training imperative in the life of a Catholic child. 

I shall then briefly lay down the principles which underlie the 
Catholic view, and then give an outline of the means and methods 
of which those principles are the basis. To tell what is done in the 
parish schools of Philadelphia is to tell substantially what is being 
done in all the Catholic schools of the United States, although for 
various reasons it may be done more effectively in one place than 
in another. 

_ If in my paper, there be found by some, an argumentative and 
dogmatic tone, I here disclaim any intention of contending for the , 
superiority of one method over another in the imparting of religious 
instruction. 

The Religious Education Association, by the very fact of its 
existence, recognizes the need of morality and religion in the train- 
ing of the child, although the various members of it may not agree 
on the relative value of morality and religion, or as to the time, 
place and manner of such training. Some, I presume to say, believ- 
ing morality to be independent of religion, agree with Alfred Fouil- 
lee when he says: “The assertion that morality is independent of 
religion is a point on which nearly all philosophers that deserve the 
name agree.” Positive and sweeping statements are hazardous; 
latet dolus in generalibus ; it may be truly questioned—“all philoso- 
phers that deserve the name” hold this opinion. 
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Those who deny the interdependence of morality and religion, 
hold that morality may be taught in the day-school, and religious 
instruction be left to the Church and the family. But the Catholic 
Church holds that morality and religion are inseparable, in that 
morality must rest on the basis of religion. She holds that as, ever 
and always, the child’s soul and his duties to God and his neighbor 
are the highest, the greatest, the most necessary facts, there can be 
no sound system of child training from which these facts are elimi- 
nated. She holds that as a knowledge of the relations between the 
creature and Creator is the most sacred, the most essential, the most 
imperative of all obligations, the imparting of such knowledge 
should be held as important, to say the least, as any branch of secular 
study; that as a child cannot become proficient in reading, writing 
or arithmetic without daily instruction therein, so neither can he 
acquire the more abstract but the most necessary knowledge of God, 
His laws, His promised rewards or punishments without their daily 
presentation under the form of religious truths. In this Catholic 
idea we are at one with a distinguished non-Catholic layman, Mr. 
George Wharton Pepper, when he says: “On the Christian theory 
there are really no such things as secular and religious education. 
We refuse to concede that the individual is constructed on the 
longitudinal bulkhead plan, with the world on one side of a division 
wall and God on the other. This life is not supposed to be a life 
of divided allegiance, part of his time being given to God and part 
to Mammon. Upon the Christian theory, to know God is the end 
and aim of existence. The process of attaining to this knowledge 
is education. Subtract God and get—not secular education but no 
education at all.’’* 

The experience of ages has shown the Catholic Church that the 
home does not (and indeed often cannot) fulfill its responsibilities 
as to the children’s moral and religious training; that the Sunday 
school, as ordinarily conducted, is inefficient both because of the 
frequent lack of knowledge and skill in the teachers, and the brevity 
of the time allotted to the work. Recognizing these and other 
difficulties under the then existing conditions, the Catholic Church, 
legislating for her children in the United States as far back as the 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, held in 1829, determined to bring 
about the establishment of parish schools wherein, under efficient 
teachers, her youth might receive their secular education blended 
with moral and religious instruction. 

Each succeeding Council, as that of 1852, 1866 and 1884, has 


*“A Voice from the Crowd,” p. 101. 
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reaffirmed with greater strength and power this provision of the 
first, and each has developed on broader lines adapted to the wider 
expansion of the Church, its increase in numbers and extent, the 
legislation bearing on this, to her, the first and most important of 
her duties. There is no mistaking her mind in the matter; for the 
laws enacted by the Council of 1884 are explicit and mandatory; 
parish schools must be established wherever possible. Hence such 
a school is a vital part in the organization of a parish. 

The number, the organization of our schools, the character of 
the work done therein, find no place in a paper like this. And yet, 
there-is one element on which I may touch, because of its bearing 
on the subject under discussion by this Association, I mean the 
teachers employed in our schools. They are almost wholly, whether 
men or women, members of religious communities founded specially 
for the education of children. These individuals, dominated by a 
conviction that Providence which assigns to man his place and work 
in the world, has chosen them for that of religious education, freely 
consecrate their property, their talents, their lives, to the pursuance 
of that blessed vocation, as to a labor of love, with no thought of 
personal compensation or aggrandizement, no intention of ever re- 
linquishing the task until declining health or years remove them 
from their field of labor. 

To every reflecting mind it is obvious that the very presence of 
such teachers; translating into life as it does, by example, the 
theories of religion, must have a wholesome cultural effect on the 
religious sensibilities of the young. In daily contact with teachers, 
many of them reared in comfort and luxury, who have left home, 
family and friends, hiding even their identity under another name 
so that to them no personal emolument or praise may come, how 
can pupils who know all this, fail to recognize the beauty of a life 
of sacrifice, the sublimity of giving all to God that they may win all 
to God? However differently people may look on such a life, no 
one can deny that to their pupils such teachers become sources of 
inspiration,—proof that there is something to be looked to higher 
than monetary recompense or blazonry of fame. 

The way in which our scheme of religious instruction is carried 
out, may perhaps, be best explained by going somewhat into details. 
It must be borne in mind that we hold religion to be, not one element 
in a stratified compound of the subjects taught in our schools, but 
an influence that is to pervade each and all as the sap flows through 
the tree; so that directly or indirectly, incidentally or by special 
intent, the thought of God, the rights of God permeate the day’s 
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work. Every session is opened and closed by a brief prayer; every 
hour, at a given signal, the children are reminded to raise their 
hearts to their Creator in a short aspiration. 

The Catechism of Christian Doctrine in its elementary form 
is taught in the lower classes; in the upper it is given in more ex- 
tended form; in our secondary schools its scope is widened and 
deepened so as to meet the broader needs of maturer minds. The 
catechism lessons are emphasized, illustrated and vivified by ex- 
amples taken from Bible History, and special lessons both of the 
Old and New Testament are assigned in every elementary grade 
from the lowest to the highest. Stories from hagiography and 
Church History are told in those grades, and Church History 
becomes a special study from the eighth grade through the second- 
ary school. 

In the primary grades, and often in the intermediate, those 
lessons are taught objectively, not only that they may become the 
more impressive, but that the children may find Christian Doctrine 
the most charming lesson of the day, and I venture to say that, 
were it put to vote, the majority of our pupils would give the palm 
of choice to that which, because of its abstract nature, has but too 
often been found tedious and uninteresting. The sand-board, the 
blackboard, pictures, drawings, stories, are concomitants of nearly 
every lesson, thus bringing into the concrete, truths which crystal- 
lized in word-form only, are but dead letters to children. 

The primary course in Catechism and oral Bible History is 
covered in the first four grades; in the fifth year the child gets 
a textbook of Bible History, and the second book of Christian 
Doctrine. In the last year of the ordinary school course, and the 
senior department also, we use a tabulated form or outline which 
the pupils follow by using the Bible itself, mainly the New Test- 
ament. 

From the first grade to the last, lessons in the Church liturgy 
are given; to the primary children by oral instruction and objective 
illustration; in the higher grades by a regular textbook. In this 
we aim to give the children an intelligent appreciation of those 
external ceremonies of the Church which, to the well-instructed, 
become so wonderfully significant of interior worship, so helpful 
in spiritual culture. 

Hand in hand with the religious instruction goes the scheme 
of moral training, in which moral and civic virtues are taught in 
their relation to our fellowmen, as based, not only on justice, 
honesty, and general probity, but on the firm, impregnable basis of 
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divine law, so that pupils may become imbued with the conviction 
that, while it is dishonorable and disgraceful to lie, to cheat, to 
defraud their neighbor, to give way to passions that degrade them 
before the fellowmen, it is far more criminal thus to sin in the 
sight of the Lord their God, whose image in themselves, they thus 
deform and debase, They are taught, too, that violations of the 
divine law entail misery and unhappiness not in the present life 
alone, but that if unrepented of and unatoned for they will, indu- 
bitably, condemn them to eternal punishment in the life to come; 
we hold before them the dual truth that while for the good there 
will be the joy and glory of heaven, just as surely for the deliberate, 
unrepenting sinner there is a hell that will be everlasting. “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” and we realize that while 
we should mainly inculcate filial love, yet there are cases in which 
the turbulence and violence of human passion can be restrained 
only by the certainty of future retribution. It is thus on motives, 
natural as well as supernatural, we base our efforts for the moral 
training of our youth. 

Recognizing the advantages of solidarity, we band our children 
into various societies in which both social and religious elements 
are combined, and place before them ideals which will hold before 
them the perfect moral life. The young children are formed into 
an association called the “Sodality of the Infant Jesus” in which 
they are taught to regard the Divine Infant as their Brother, the 
participator of their childish joys and sorrows, the exemplar of filial 
love and obedience. 

Children somewhat older pass to the “Angels’ Sodality” in which 
they seek the protection of their angels “who always see the face 
of their Father who is in heaven,” and learn to recognize an ever- 
present guardian who will “keep them in all their ways” and prevent 
their dashing against the rock of sin or the stone of offense. 

For our youth of thirteen or fourteen there are other sodalities 
similar in scope and aim; for the boys that of “St. Aloysius,” a boy 
like unto themselves; for the girls “The Sodality of the Children 
of Mary,” the Virgin Mother, “our tainted Nature’s solitary boast.” 
The distinctive aim of the last two associations is to hold before 
our youth of both sexes, at the most critical period of their lives, 
a perfect model of self-restraint and moral purity. 

These various societies assemble at regular intervals, and there 
is a consecutive and systematic order of promotion from one to the 
other. One of the earliest and assuredly one of the strongest forces 
for the development of character, the uprooting of vice, the in- 
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culcation and preservation of virtue in Catholic children is the 
Sacrament of Penance, ordinarily known under the term “confes- 
sion.” From the Sunday pulpit, and in the class room instruction 
the priest and the teacher may expound the principles of right living, 
may warn against vice and strive to make virtue attractive, yet 
it is clear that such instruction must of necessity be general in scope 
and it is left to the individual to apply the matter to himself. But 
when a child, after being properly instructed as to the nature, effects 
and manner of making a good “confession,” goes to that tribunal to 
reveal the sins of which he has been guilty and the secrets of his 
conscience which an examination has shown to himself, then is 
the favorable moment for the priest to give specific advice. He and 
the speaker are alone; and admonition, éxhortation, warning, and 
instruction reach the soul as they never could under other circum- 
stances. The potentialities of the sacrament for the eradication of 
evil, the implantation of the seeds of virtue, are beyond all human 
power to express. 

This practice of confession is begun as soon as the child can 
distinguish between right and wrong; at the same time there comes 
in conjunction with confession the reception of the Holy Eucharist, 
when the child according to Catholic teaching enters into personal 
union with God. 

After a personal experience of over thirty years in dealing with 
children in this most sacred and intimate relation, I can testify 
to the marvelous power thus given in the majority of cases to the 
development of a right conscience, a virtuous life and a reliable 
character. Parents, too, even where they themselves have become 
neglectful of these duties, show the greatest eagerness to have their 
little ones admitted to these sacraments, and are most anxious that 
they go regularly and frequently to them. 

Those in charge of our institutions bear witness to the imme- 
diate change in the inmates for the better when the practice of con- 
fession is begun. On this point, I may quote the invaluable testi- 
mony of Rev. Mother Katharine Drexel, daughter of the late 
Francis Drexel of Philadelphia, who, as is well known, has devoted 
her life and fortune to the education of negroes and Indians, in 
which work she has been joined by many earnest and self-sacrificing 
women. These ladies are absolutely unreserved in their statement 
that the most efficient means whereby their wards are rendered 
obedient, docile, and earnest in their endeavors for good, is the 
sacrament of which I have spoken. That such results must follow 
its practice is clear if one remembers that confession is no mere 
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external ceremony, no act of lip-service, but a humble, candid ac- 
knowledgment of evil doing accompanied by sincere sorrow and a 
firm resolution of amendment, into which must enter the determina- 
tion'to repair any injury done to another in his person, property 
or reputation. 

Those who view the Catholic system form outside are apt to 
note what they consider three inherent weaknesses. My position 
here as expositor and not apologist forbids my touching upon these 
in more than a passing way. 

At first sight it may be judged that our attempts at moral and 
religious training consist mainly. in instruction as to Catholic dogma 
and practice. But this is not really so—our aim is rather to trans- 
late knowledge into action, for “though one learns to do by doing” 
yet the knowledge of the “why” of the doing tends to make the 
doing more perfect. We strive to keep before our youth that 
practice is the constructive act by which the edifice of Christian 
morality is erected; that obedience and respect for authority both 
human and divine; kindliness in speech and conduct; a polite de- 
portment and deferential manner are not for the school room alone, 
or while under surveillance, but for all times, persons and places. 

Again it might be objected that the system over-emphasizes the 
ideas of reward and punishment. I do not deny that many lead 
noble lives without being dominated by hedonistic influences, but 
impelled by the higher motives of duty and conscience alone. 
Blessed be such men and women! Mighty and strong, they remind 
one of the rock-bound coast which neither the ocean-storm nor the 
sun’s mighty power can disturb. But a moral code, to be effective, 
must be suited to the highest and the lowest, to the noble and the 
ignoble, the cultured and the rude; the educated and the illiterate. 
Man must be appealed to as he is, not as we would idealize him, 
and however inferior may be the motive of fear, it will often restrain 
the frenzy of passion, and deter man from crime where higher 
motives fail; then, when the onslaught of evil is over, he will still 
be on a plane whence he may be led upward. 

In our schools we inculcate patriotism on the basis of faith, 
holding that the more true a Catholic is to his God, the more loyal 
will he be to his country. “God and Fatherland” are not disasso- 
ciated in Catholic teaching; and must ever be united in Catholic 
practice. ‘True, there may be found Catholics who fail in their es- 
sential duties, who break the laws of the land, but there is such a 
thing as being Catholic only in name, and he who is a law-breaker 
to his country must first have been a law-breaker against his faith. 
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That our system makes some better churchmen than Christians 
has been sometimes objected, and to defective results we are not 
blind. But in all things in this life, achievement often falls short 
of success, and the Church has continually to lament that her labors 
fail in many cases to produce commensurate results. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that she has in her elements human as well as 
divine, and that her human agents being imperfect may often fail in 
their appointed work, may disregard their obligations, and shirk 
their responsibilities ; the soundness of principles and of methods are 
not to be estimated by universal success. 

In conclusion, let me say that today in our country, the moral 
training of our young Catholics is being concentrated in the 
parish school. It is the most highly organized, consequently the 
most potént agency for remedying the deficiencies of the home and 
the Sunday school. No sinister motive has given it birth, no selfish 
aim animates it. Its curriculum of blended secular and religious 
instruction has but one object, the salvation and true welfare of the 
child, the training, not of his mental faculties alone, which are but 
one component of his being, but education in its full sense of body, 
mind, and soul, as Brother Azarias, one of our ablest educators, 
has said: ‘We do not hold that religion can be imparted as is the 
knowledge of history or grammar. Religion is something more 
subtle, more intimate, more all-pervading ; it speaks to the heart and 
the head; it is an everliving presence in the school room; it is re- 
flected from the pages of our reading books. It is nourished by 
the prayers with which our daily exercises are opened and closed. 
It is brought in to control the affection; it forbids to the mind any 
but useful, holy, and innocent thoughts; it enables the soul to resist 
temptation, it guides the conscience, inspires horror for sin, and 
love of virtue. It must be an essential element of our lives, the very 
atmosphere of our breathing, the soul of every action. This is 
religion as the Catholic Church understands it, and this is why she 
seeks to foster the religious spirit in every soul confided to her, at 
all times, under all circumstances, without rest, without break, 
from the cradle to the grave.” 
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Religious education includes more than the formulated cur- 
riculum or course of study. On its informal side it consists in the 
transmission of religious ideas and experience by means of the in- 
terrelated and reciprocal processes of imitation and example. Each 
generation, by actually participating in the activities and ceremonies 
of ‘the religious fellowship, the church and the family, imbibes, as 
it were, the spirit and ideals of the preceding generation as these 
are modified by the changing conditions under which the entire 
process takes place. 

Formal religious education consists in the conscious and system- 
atic effort on the part of the adult members of the religious group 
or fellowship to initiate the immature members and converts, by 
means of patient training and instruction and by actual participa- 
tion, into the mysteries and privileges of their own religious ex- 
perience. The problem of the curriculum in its larger aspects is 
the problem of formal religious instruction. In its entirety, there- 
fore, it includes religious instruction in the home, in the church, and 
in all correlated agencies and institutions. It concerns itself further 
with properly relating the instruction and training furnished by any 
one institution to that given by each of the others, and the instruc- 
tion given on Sunday to that which takes place during the week, 
and this with a view to correlate properly all the elements that 
enter into the entire process in such-a way as to make possible a 
complete and systematic program of religious educational pro- 
cedure.* 

THE PLACE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

In the total Protestant program of religious education in Amer- 
ica the modern Sunday school already occupies a place and performs 
a function of outstanding significance and importance. The Amer- 
ican Sunday school more than any other institution engaged in the 
work of elementary religious instruction, has sought to formulate 
definitely its aim and to choose both its materials and methods with 

*Compare author’s article on Religious Education in the International Bible Encyclopedia. 
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a view to accomplish the purposes of all religious educational effort. 
In the formulation of the curriculum of the Sunday school con- 
sideration has been given to the place and conduct of worship, the 
material or subject matter of instruction, expressional activities, 
and to the relation of worship, instruction and self expression to 
each other in the normal functioning of the developing religious 
life. 

But with this serious endeavor to provide an adequate curricu- . 
lum of religious training for the Sunday school there has come 
gradually a recognition of the fact that the Sunday school even at 
its best cannot accomplish the entire task. The institution, like the 
day on which its work is done, is in a sense separated from the 
daily life of the pupil, and this very separation tends to make religion 
and its teaching seem to be something quite apart from every-day 
life. The conditions of time and equipment under which the Sunday 
school does its work are insufficient; but even if the time, material, 
equipment and teaching force were adequate, this would not meet 
the need for an every-day emphasis upon religion and its close cor- 
relation with the daily activities of the pupil’s home and school ex- 
perience. 

Thus we are indebted, in part at least, to the modern Sunday 
school for a recognition of the importance of week-day religious 
instruction. And we are indebted to the Sunday school still more 
for its discovery of the guiding principles upon which the entire 
curriculum of religious instruction must be built. These principles 
already underlie the work of present-day Sunday school teaching 
at its best. Therefore in the problem of the curriculum of week- 
day religious instruction our starting point will be the curriculum of 
the Sunday school, and our task one of expansion, enrichment, sub- 
division and adjustment. We may review our principles and over- 
haul the method of their application, we may improve our materials 
and revise our textbooks; but if we would maintain the unity and 
effectiveness of our religious educational program as a whole, it 
will be necessary to correlate very closely the week-day instruction 
with that of the Sunday school. 

What are these principles and what is this program? Of what 
factors should there be an expansion and enrichment? Where lies 
the line for proper subdivision of effort between week-day and 
Sunday, and what adjustments are possible and necessary ? 

The principles of modern religious education as exemplified in 
the curriculum of the Sunday school are deeply rooted in the essen- 
tial presuppositions of Protestantism, and back of these in the 
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teachings of Jesus and of the Hebrew prophets. The concept 
“Protestant” implies a negation of ecclesiastical authority and points 
in the direction of religious individualism and democracy. It im- 
plies also a negation of the idea of infallibility, whether applied to 
the institution, the Church, or to its formulated dogma, the creed. 
When the Protestant Church becomes dogmatic in its teaching, it 
ceases to be Protestant, as has sometimes been the case during the 
four centuries of its history as an organized fellowship. 

For this reason no one person may speak authoritatively as 
representing all Protestants or even all the members of a single 
Protestant denomination. The distinctive feature of Protestant- 
ism is thus at the same time its weakness: but in this weakness 
there lies the strength that comes from divérsity of judgments, in- 
terpretations and experiences, for Protestantism is essentially a 
democracy of faith. 

The concept “Protestant,” moreover, describes a life attitude 
rather than an organized fellowship. There have been Protestants 
from the very dawn of religious history. Abraham was a Protes- 
tant, so were Amos and Isaiah, so were Jesus and his apostles, so 
were many of the seers and prophets of the early centuries of 
Christian history. It is true that the recognition of private inter- 
pretation of the revealed word, the right of direct and immediate 
approach to God without the necessary intervention of priest or 
prophet, and faith in the abiding presence of the divine Spirit 
illuminating and guiding each individual life, open the way for an 
acceptance of the principle of religious development in the individ- 
ual and for a historical interpretation of the Bible and of the 
cumulative religious experience of the race. But the tenets and 
teachings of the Reformation leaders or their successors were after 
all no more significant as mile-stones in religious progress than were 
the teachings of the Hebrew prophets or the courageous utterances 
of the church fathers in the post-apostolic age. 

We are confronted here with the life principle of development 
and growth discernible alike in human history and in the gradual 
unfolding of every individual life. And this principle of develop- 
ment is the first underlying principle of our curriculum of religious 
instruction. Religion, like life itself, is a natural possession; the 
divine gift to every human soul. Properly nurtured and rightly 
guided it unfolds naturally and normally until it comes to its rich 
fruition in mature Christian character. 

And with this principle of religious development there goes 
hand in hand the principle of self-realization through self-expres- 
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sion. We learn to be by doing. The child makes the religious 
idea, the concepts of religious truth, his own by expressing them in 
conduct. He learns the meaning of prayer by praying. He 
strengthens the altruistic impulse,—the impulse to serve—by giving 
of his own and of himself in service. 


Tue Aim oF RELIGIous EDUCATION 

The purpose of religious instruction, the goal which is to be 
achieved through the curriculum, consists in the formation of life 
habits and the establishment of life attitudes. Religion is not a 
matter of-obedience to certain rules of conduct, but it does imply 
an ordered life in which the mechanism of body and mind is the 
disciplined servant of a high ideal. Religion is not the accumula- 
tion of individual virtues; but its perfection presupposes virtue in 
the sense of a life attitude of sympathy, appreciation and good 
will, and the consciousness of thus bringing itself into harmony 
with the eternal purpose of the Infinite Father. Neither does reli- 
gion consist of creeds, although its intellectual interpretation de- 
mands a clear statement of God’s relation to the world and to the 
human soul. Nor is it a matter of ritual, though worship and com- 
munion demand forms of expression, as thoughts demand words. 

Religion is something much more fundamental than creed, ritual 
or rules of conduct. It is a matter of life—it is life itself in 
relation to other lives and to God, the Infinite Source of all life. 
Considered as a personal experience it is the response of the in- 
dividual human life in its totality and as a unit to the touch and 
the challenge of the Divine. And the aim of religious education 
is to bring about in every individual pupil a full and strong response 
to this touch and call of God in terms of clear intellectual under- 
standing of what it means to be a Christian, in a passionate heart 
devotion and loyalty, and in tireless activity in unselfish service. 


THE PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


What is the program of religious instruction? 

The subject matter of religious instruction must be regarded 
not as an end in itself, the intellectual mastery of which is the sole 
purpose of its existence, but rather as a stimulus to the developing 
religious consciousness of the pupil and as a means of leading him 
gradually into a richer and fuller religious experience. The chief 
business of those who instruct in religion is to discover the points 
of contact between the religious experience of the pupil and the 
religious values of the subject matter, to the end that the instruction 
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provided by the curriculum may furnish both the inspiration and the 
guiding principles for a normal and complete religious development. 
In the materials of instruction that have been used in Christian 
education in the past there are discoverable certain permanent 
elements amid a more or less fluctuating mass of nonessentials. In 
this instruction the Bible itself has always occupied a place of im- 
portance, although it has never been the sole textbook. Its precepts 
and principles, its ideals and standards have been fundamental, but 
the Book itself has not always been in the hands of the pupils.* 

The service of worship is of special importance. The complete 
and effective curriculum will provide adequately both for emphasis 
on worship and for training in worship. There should be a place 
for meditation and for communion, with enough of the ritualistic 
element to make the service both dignified and sacred, though 
vitality should not be sacrificed to form. These emotional reactions 
are vital not only because of their influence on conduct but because 
of the peace of mind and spiritual uplift and strengthening which 
come from communion and prayer. 

The progress made both in the theory and method of religious 
education during the past is definite and measurable. Applying the 


- net results of that progress and development to the curriculum, we 


discover that in religious education at its best the child and his 
religious needs are permitted to determine both the content and the 
arrangement of the course of study. The subject matter of instruc- 
tion is being increasingly adapted to the natural interest, the capacity 
and the previous training of the pupil at each successive stage of his 
religious development. The principles and teachings of the Bible 
are being interpreted to the child on his own plane, in his own lan- 
guage, and by the use of methods that he can understand and ap- 
preciate. In the elementary grades, nature and home-life stories 
find increasing recognition and use, together with stories from the 
Bible, selected in both instances with a view to teaching the same 
truth of God’s love and care. In the junior grades the narrative 
portions of Old and New Testament are taught in chronological 
sequence. These historical studies continue into the Intermediate 
Department with special emphasis upon biography. Here too, per- 
sonal religious experience is emphasized in special studies dealing 
with the Christian life and with church membership. In the upper 
grades, Church history, missions, and life-work studies form an 
integral part of the course of instruction. Bible history, the life 
of Christ, his teachings and the teachings of the prophets and 


*Compare author’s article on Curriculum in Encyclopedia of Sunday schools. 
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apostles are in their right place and at the right time taught more 
thoroughly and more effectively than in the past. And this more 
systematic instruction is achieving larger results with less friction 
and waste than ever before. 
The resultant product of such instruction is both the enrichment 
of the pupil’s personality and his fuller Christian socialization 
- through a sympathetic participation in those activities of social ser- 
vice for which the Church stands and which through the curriculum 
of religious instruction are brought to his attention in a systematic 
way carefully organized and graded, so as to express the interests, 
sympathies, and impulses to service natural to the pupil at each suc- 
cessive stage in the process of his normal religious growth. 


Division OF EFFORT AND EMPHASIS 

In the division of effort between Sunday and week-day instruc- 
tion the Sunday school will naturally place latger emphasis upon 
worship and inspiration, while in the week-day classes there will be 
more didactic and informational material. 

In the Sunday school there will naturally be a stressing of benev- 
olences in an appeal to the altruistic emotions, while in week-day 
instruction there will be the opportunity for definite self-expression 
and training in actual service. But the special emphasis in either 
case will not preclude other factors, while the best results in both 
institutions will be achieved only through the closest possible co- 
ordination. The week-day instruction moreover will provide oppor- 
tunity for recreational leadership and for specialized activities with 
boys and girls. For the present an amplification and readjustment 
of the graded curriculum of the Sunday school, adapting the courses 
to this double use, would seem advisable. 
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TEACHERS FOR WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, M. A. 
Drake University, Des Moines 


I. Recent History oF TEACHER-TRAINING 


The problem of preparing teachers for religious day schools is 
a part of the larger problem of preparing teachers of religion for all 
schools, including the “school of the mother’s lap.” The time has 
come for the serious consideration of an all-inclusive and thoroughly 
articulated system of training religious teachers which will extend 
from the seminary to the local church. The present chaotic condi- 
tion of the teacher-training movement in this country is a sufficient 
reason to justify such an analysis of the situation as will lead to a 
reorganization of the movement on a new and better basis. 

The Illinois Sunday School Association claims the honor of 
employing the first teacher-training secretary and producing the 
first series of teacher-training manuals. These manuals, however, 
were soon handed over to denominational control, and from that 
day until now the denominations have claimed and exercised the 
right to issue their own textbooks, to grant their own certificates 
and to promote their own standards. In 1903 the International 
Sunday School Association established a teacher-training depart- 
ment to promote denominational courses through state associations. 
In 1908 the famous Philadelphia conference agreed to standardize 
the various denominational courses on the basis of a First Standard 
Course of fifty lessons, to be followed by an Advanced Standard 
Course of one hundred lessons. Following this conference the 
country was flooded with hastily prepared drill books conforming 
to the fifty and one hundred-lesson specifications. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies of these drill books were sold, and thousands of 
teacher-training certificates were issued, but it soon became evident 
that the efficiency of the Sunday school teaching force was not 
being materially increased by this method. The scathing fire of 
criticism which was directed at these denominational courses has 
resulted in an agreement to withdraw the old courses and to sub- 
stitute for them a new course of 120 lessons. We may now expect 
the country to be flooded again with a series of teacher-training 
manuals but slightly better than those which they are expected to 
displace. It is very evident that the Sunday School Council, and 
the present denominational agencies charged with this responsibility, 
are incompetent by the very nature of their organizations, to stan- 
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dardize and to direct the training of religious teachers for this 
continent. 
II. COMMERCIALISM AND SECTARIANISM 

The trend of the past few years has been setting strongly toward 
the sectarianizing and commercializing of the whole field of religious 
education. At the present time the teacher-training standards, as 
well as the courses of instruction and textbooks, are determined 
by denominational publishers and salaried educational secretaries 
more or less directly dependent upon the denominational publishing 
houses. Attempts to raise the standards or to improve the text- 
books are often opposed by publishers having vésted interests to 
protect. 

The situation is complicated by the almost universal custom of 
financing denominational missionary and benevolent enterprises with 
the profits from Sunday school supplies. Publishers are under 
constant temptation to exploit childhood in the interests of denomi- 
national causes. Educational secretaries employed by denomina- 
tional boards are often expected to promote the sale of denomina- 
tional publications. In many cases they are but high-grade sales- 
men. Uneasy rests the head of a denominational secretary whose 
educational ideals are higher than that represented by his denomina- 
tional publications. 

Many denominational benevolences are supported by offerings 
from Sunday school children. The educational secretary who can 
secure liberal gifts from the children will be in high favor with the 
leaders of the associations which are the beneficiaries of his skill 
as a money raiser. Subordinate secretaries and field men are often 
judged by the financial returns from the schools in their territories, 
rather than from their educational programs. Under our present 
system, denominational educational secretaries are constantly 
tempted to devote their energies to erecting tables of comparative 
statistics, securing large offerings for their denominational boards, 
and meriting the favor of the denominational publishing houses. 

There ought to be universal agreement to the proposition that 
salaried educational secretaries and persons directly or indirectly 
connected with publishing houses should be regarded as ineligible to 
membership on committees or boards charged with the adopting of 
lesson courses, textbooks or educational standards. An interest in 
the sale of any kind of bridge building material renders one in- 
eligible to membership in the American Bridge Builders’ Associa- 
tion. Our laws will not permit a school-book publisher, or a pub- 
lisher’s agent, to sit on a school board which adopts books for our 
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public schools, and such men, many of whom are brilliant educators, 
have too high a standard of ethics to seek membership on standard- 
izing boards for the control of public-school procedure. And yet 
the ethical standards of denominational publishing agents will 
permit them to sit on boards that determine standards and adopt 
books for use in the schools of their denominations! The adoption 
of the foregoing proposition would reorganize the committees which 
now adopt standards and texts for teacher-training courses and it 
would also make necessary the reorganization of the International 
Lesson Committee. Because of ethical and professional reasons 
the training of religious teachers demands the complete divorcing 
of publishing and secretarial interests from the educational agencies 
of the church. 


Ill. Tue.FunctTion or CHURCH COLLEGES 


I wish now to submit a second proposition, viz., The training 
of the religious teachers of the country is primarily the responsibility 
of the church colleges. Each state supports from one to a dozen 
teachers’ colleges for the training of public school teachers. The 
church must provide equal facilities for the training of religious 
teachers. If the present church colleges are unwilling to undertake 
this service it will be necessary for the various religious bodies to 
establish other institutions of college grade to do this work. The 
meager contribution of church colleges to religious education was 
shown in my report to the Council of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation last year (published in ReEticious Epucation, October 
1915). Of the 120 church colleges reporting at that time, only 34 
offered any courses designed to train religious teachers. Only 66 
courses totaling 20814 semester hours are offered in the 120 colleges, 
and only three professors are employed for full time in this field, 
and 32 for part time. 

(a) The Contribution of Church Colleges to the Training of 
Secular Teachers. I have just completed a survey showing what 
these same church colleges are doing for the training of secular 
teachers for the state. Eighty-eight colleges report 258 courses in 
psychology ; 125 in history of education ; 229 in educational theory ; 
116 in practice teaching; 169 in methods of teaching public school 
branches; 159 other educational courses for public school teachers : 
a total of 1056 educational courses in addition to the courses offered 
in subject matter, such as science, history, mathematics, etc. These 
88 church colleges employ 110 full-time professors and 421 part- 
time professors to train secular teachers, over against three full- 
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time and 32 part-time professors to train teachers for the church. 
Sixty-eight of these colleges report a present enrollment of 31,956 
students, 8,045 of whom are preparing for public school positions. 
This means that a little over 25 per cent of the students in these 
church colleges are being trained for the secular schools. There 
were 1,493 graduates from educational departments last year. 
Sixty-nine of the eighty-eight institutions reporting fully meet the 
requirements of their respective state Boards of Education, so that 
their graduates receive state teachers’ certificates upon their gradua- 
tion without further examination. (In most states the requirement 
is 30 semester hours of psychology and education during a four- 
year course of 120 semester hours. ) 

Seven colleges of one religious body, which is typical of the 
others, report 12 courses in religious education and I01 courses in 
secular education ; they employ two. professors for full time and two 
for part time to train religious teachers, and 21 for full time and 
43 for part time to train teachers for the state. Six of the seven 
colleges meet the requirements of the state for state certificates 
without examination.* 

Another view of the same situation may be had by looking at 
the statistics of all the church colleges of a typical state. The 17 
church colleges in Iowa offer 14 courses in religious education, and 
213 courses in secular education. They employ two professors for 
full time and four for part time to train religious teachers, and 
29 for full time and 58 for part time to train secular teachers. 
Thirteen of the 17 fully meet the state requirement of 30 hours of 
psychology and education. _Over 2,000 public school teachers are 
trained each year in these 17 church colleges. If these 17 church 
colleges were annually training 2,000 teachers of religion, the 
problem of educational leadership in the local churches of Iowa 
would be solved. Or if these 2,000 school teachers trained in 
church colleges were given an insight into the theory, practice, and 
organization of modern religious education in the local church, in 
addition to their public school training, a new day would come in 
the church life of that state. But the church people of Iowa pay 
their taxes to support a great state normal college; in addition to 
this, they contribute liberally to their church colleges for a different 
service, and get back the same product from both investments. 
Some day the eyes of the good church people will be opened, and 
they will talk about misappropriation of funds, double taxation, etc., 
and the so-called church colleges will be called to a bitter repentance. 


*See Rericious Epucation, Vol. X, 5., Oct. 1915, pages 412-425. 
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b. The Organization of Courses in Secular Education in 
Church Colleges. An examination of catalogues of church colleges 
shows that the courses in education are organized usually under one - 
of two types, as follows: 

1. School of Education. This type is exemplified by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This School of Education includes a number of 
departments, but it is not separate from the rest of the university. 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of this school, says: “We give all 
of the degrees; that is, if a candidate in education has specialized 
in the classics we give him the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 
cation; if he has specialized in science we give him the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Education; and the same is true of the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. The phrase ‘of Education’ in 
each of these cases means that he has done all the work required of 
any department of the university for the baccalaureate degree, and 
in addition has specialized in education. The bachelor’s degree as 
administered by us is in its entrance requirements, in the amount 
and quantity of the work, equivalent in all respects to any other 
degree given by the university, and the students get exactly the 
same rating in all graduate matters. The students in education 
may take a major sequence of nine courses with us, or a secondary 
sequence of six courses, exactly as in any other specialty, and they 
may elect beyond this point within the limits of the general univer- 
sity rule which prescribes that not more than fifteen units may be 
taken in any single department.” In the undergraduate courses 
from one-sixth to one-fourth of the entire number of courses re- 
quired for the baccalaureate degrees may be specialized and voca- 
tionalized. In the graduate courses a high degree of specialization 
is required and the master’s thesis must be a piece of minor re- 
search, objective in character, and involving the use of three types 
of technique, namely experimental, statistical, or historical. 

The School of Education in the University of Washington is 
organized on the University of Chicago plan with the exception that 
the work for the master’s degree is designedly not over specialized. 
It is intended to be extensive rather than over-intensive. A rigid 
examination is required in the work of education, in the academic 
major, and in the two academic minors, but no thesis is required. 
It is not intended to make this year one of specialized, but rather 
of thorough scholarship in education, and in one academic subject 
supported by two academic minor subjects. 

2. Departments of Education. In the University of Wisconsin 
the courses in education are organized as a department parallel with 
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physics, English, history, etc. This is typical of many state univer- 
sities and independent and denominational colleges. Specialists in 
this field are not agreed as to the amount of work which students of 
education should be required to take in their undergraduate years. 
Some departments of education require thirty hours of professional 
work; others believe this number to be too great. In the Univer- 
sities of Iowa and Illinois, the students may take twenty to thirty- 
six semester hours respectively in education, but the heads of the 
departments do not advise students to do so. In addition to six 
semester hours of psychology they advise pupils to carry from four- 
teen to sixteen hours of education. It is argued that in the present 
state of educational science it is not wise for an institution to 
attempt too wide a range of electives in this field. The older sub- 
jects are said to be better organized and better taught, and besides 
the average teacher will be asked to teach many branches and it is 
not wise to concentrate on the pedagogy of a single subject in addi- 
tion to the courses in general educational theory. 

The North Central Association requires eleven semester hours 
of education of those who teach in recognized high schools. Where 
practice teaching is provided, it is believed by many educators, that 
eighteen required hours in educational courses would be adequate, 
including five hours of practice teaching. Other leaders in the edu- 
cational world believe eighteen hours to be insufficient. 

I have dwelt at length on the status of secular education in 
church colleges (1) to show that there can be no valid reason offered 
by these colleges for refusing an equal service for religiotis educa- 
tion, and (2) to suggest types of organization of courses in religious 
education. 

c. The Relation of the Church College to the Seminary and 
Graduate School. In order that the church college may do high 
grade work in religious education, it is necessary for seminaries 
and graduate schools to offer advanced courses in this field with 
adequate provision for research, observation and experimentation. 

d. The Relation of the Church College to Local Church 
Schools. It should be the privilege of a church college to inspect 
and standardize the Sunday or day schools maintained by the 
churches in its territory exactly as they now inspect and accredit the 
high schools in their territory. Why should not a church college 
publish a list of accredited church schools, just as it publishes a list 
of accredited public schools? And why should not a college main- 
tain an extension department for the training of teachers in the 
local church, issuing its own teacher-training certificate and granting 
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appropriate academic credit for the work? The colleges in a given 
state might simplify inspection and unify requirements through a 
joint board representing all the colleges in the state. { am firmly 
convinced that we shall never standardize teacher-training in the 
local church until the work is taken away from the publishing houses 
and attached to the church colleges where professional and academic 
ideals will supplant commercialism and sectarianism. 


IV. Community TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 

In addition to the colleges, a second source of trained teachers 
for religious day schools is the community training school for 
religious teachers. All of the teachers of religion required by a local 
community cannot be expected to be college trained. There are 
problems of teacher training which can only be solved by community 
codperation. The leadership for these community schools will be 
trained in the departments of religious education maintained by 
church colleges. These schools should be standardized and accred- 
ited by the church colleges. 


V. TEACHER-TRAINING CLASSES IN LocAL CHURCHES 
A third source of trained religious teachers is the teacher-train- 
ing class maintained by the local church. This class should be in 
charge of a trained educator. It should pursue a course of instruc- 
tion which could meet the approval of the department of religious 
education in the church college. The leadership for the local teacher 
training class must come from the church college. 


VI. THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 


Religious teachers must be the best educated people in the com- 
munity. Their professional training should be equal to that of 
teachers in kindred grades of the public schools. I believe each 
church and community should employ a few trained educators who 
will give their entire time to religious education in the community. 
If the church colleges offer adequate opportunities for Bible study 
and for training in religious education as a regular part of their 
college courses, there will be found in every community college 
graduates who will willingly give a portion of their time to the 
teaching service of the church under the general direction of a few 
salaried leaders. 

The thesis of this paper is that we shall never be able to furnish 
an adequate supply of trained religious teachers for this country 
until we abandon our present methods and reorganize the whole 
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movement around our church colleges. This plan would not abolish 
denominational educational boards, but it would attach them to 
educational institutions instead of publishing houses and church 
benevolences. The training of religious teachers has been commer- 
cialized: it must be professionalized. To this end it is not too 
much to demand that our church colleges shall do as much towards 
the training of teachers for the church as they are now doing to- 
wards the training of teachers for the state.* 


COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 


UPON WHAT CONDITIONS CAN CHURCHES OF DIFFERENT 
DENOMINATIONS COMBINE FOR WEEK-DAY INSTRUCTION 


Myron C. SETTLE 
Director of Religious Education, Disciples Church, Gary, Ind. 


It is a pleasing sign of the times that there is a growing tendency 
on the part of churches of different denominations to combine fcr 
the good of the community and the Kingdom of God. There are 
few things more encouraging than the fact that there is an increas- 
ing number of people in many churches that put the interests of 
the Kingdom first and the interests of their own particular denomi- 
nation next, and are willing to stand with anybody that fears God 
and desires the betterment of the race. Resolutions were recently 
adopted by The Metropolitan Federation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New York City, which say: 

“We favor the utilization by churches, either singly or in feder- 
ated groups, of any free periods in the school day, for the purpose 
of religious instruction.” 

Dr. E. S. Lewis, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in a very 
recent address before the Evangelical Sunday School Council at 
Richmond, Va., said: 

“T am in favor of codperation between religious denominations 
for impressing the truths of our holy faith upon children and 
youth.” 

In May, 1915, a conference made up of representatives of the 
Sunday School Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, 


*The writer has discussed other phases of this subject at previous sessions of the Religious 
Education Association, and the International Sunday School Convention, as follows: Religion 
as a Liberal Culture Subject, published in Reticious Epucation, April, 1912, Religion in the 
Curriculum, Dec., 1913, Teacher Training Standards, Dec., 1914, Religious Education in 
Colleges, Oct., 1915. 
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Congregational, Baptist, Episcopalian and Disciples of Christ 
churches, together with the local pastors and week-day church 
school instructors, at Gary, Ind., adopted the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That all of the Protestant church schools of Gary adopt a 
uniform course of study. 

2. That the instructors cooperate to organize a teacher-train- 
ing institute for the Sunday school workers of Gary. 

3. That the various churches co-operate in securing a plant for 
joint use in the immediate vicinity of a public school far removed 
from all the church buildings. 

In New York City there has already been formed “The Inter- 
denominational Committee on Week-day Religious Instruction” on 
which is represented practically all the evangelical denominations, 
as well as Jews and Roman Catholics. 

The Colorado Plan is one in which there is interdenominational 
cooperation. 

Perhaps the most striking instance is that of Australia, where 
the several religious denominations combine in the support of public 
education, which by law includes religious instruction in the school 
buildings. .A full account of the Australian Plan may be found in a 
volume by Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, “Bible in School Plans.” 

Such facts as these cited disclose something of the new order of 
Christian statesmanship which is destined to replace rapidly the 
policy of denominational exclusiveness, and in many cases even 
rivalry with all its attendant evils. 

This is no time for denominational rivalry or sectarian fili- 
bustering. When the house is afire it is no time to argue whether 
or not one ought to join with his neighbor in putting out the fire. 
Too often have we denominational enthusiasts haggled over the 
method or the means of salvation while danger threatened. Dangers 
threaten today. Students assert that in the fifty years since religion 
began to be dropped in public schools, crime has increased 5 to 1, 
(400 per cent). The crime rate in New York is far above that of 
London, Paris or Berlin. In New York 500,000 of 1,000,000 
children of school age are receiving no religious instruction. There 
are 15,000,000 children of school age in the United States without 
any religious instruction whatsoever. The U. S. census shows ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 out of 100,000,000 population not identified 
with any church. 

Any movement to induce churches to combine for week-day 
instruction in religion should be ready to take into account that the 
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average church is pretty well satisfied to cling to the Sunday school 
as its chief reliance for religious education. The average church 
is so deeply engrossed in its own welfare and so busy maintaining 
its own organization that any proposition to combine with its sister 
churches in a larger educational program is likely to meet with scant 
response. The average minister is usually so hard pressed for a 
solution of his own parish problems that it is not remarkable if he 
does not grow enthusiastic about joining hands with his brother 
pastors in a movement that might increase his problems. The 
average parishioner has been so carefully schooled in loyalty to his 
own denomination that it is not surprising that he looks for the 
“joker” when you mention combination or codperation.. Denomina- 
tionalism is abroad in the world. The prayer of our Lord for the 
oneness of His people is yet far from being realized, be it said to 
our shame. Persons interested must be prepared to accept the 
situation and go on regardless of whether or not the churches will 
unanimously combine. Step by step, as it may be possible, carefully, 
tactfully, always openly and above the table, we must push forward 
to the realization of the ideal of complete unity. 

Granted that it is desirable and necessary that they do so, upon 
what conditions can churches of different denominations combine 
in giving week-day religious instruction? 

1. They can form an “Interdenominational Committee on 
Week-day Religious Instruction” made up of all the pastors of the 
community who may be ready and willing to cooperate, all Sunday 
school teachers and officers, public school officers and teachers, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. workers and any other persons interested 
in the moral and spiritual welfare of the community’s youth. This 
is an imperative first step. Whatever is done must be done by as 
many as possible and as openly as possible that it may be the act 
of the community indeed. Such an organization would have as its 
purpose the study and survey of the community with a view to ascer- 
taining the moral and spiritual needs of its youth; the study of 
plans and methods for carrying on week-day instruction in codpera- 
tion with both the Sunday schools and the public schools and the 
raising of funds for the employment of such directors or instructors 
as may be decided upon. Through properly constituted committees, 
such a body would maintain supervision of any work of the kind 
it might see fit to undertake’ 

Such a body as this proposed could do much to clear the ground 
for a really constructive and acceptable work in the community. 
Just the opportunity of meeting and conferring together would do 
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much to dispel fears and prejudices and destroy barriers. “Move 
slowly” should be the motto of such an organization. If guided 
by wise heads it would never be guilty of exceeding the speed limit. 

2. They can organize and maintain a Community Training 
School of Religious Education for the purpose of training Sunday 
school teachers for the various denominations and preparing them 
for teaching positions in the week-day schools. For it must be 
recognized that only the Roman Catholics, Jews and Lutherans are 
in any sense ready to take advantage of opportunities for week-day 
instruction. Protestants are not ready and must get ready. And it 
must be also recognized that whatever teachers are provided by 
Protestants, for some time to come must be drawn principally from 
the ranks of lay workers, equipped by the aid of the community 
training school. Here is a field which the church college must 
enter, providing in time the trained leadership necessary to maintain 
such schools on an equally proficient basis with the public schools. 

The foregoing suggestions are wholly of a preparatory nature. 
Too much emphasis cannot be put upon the need of getting ready, 
for when we go to the public school authorities with a request that 
they make room in the school’s daily program for religious instruc- 
tion by the churches, we must be able to demonstrate our fitness 
and readiness to do the work profitably and well. 

3. Where, as in the Gary experiment, several different denomi- 
nations employ paid directors or instructors, these could be com- 
bined into an interdenominational faculty, each member of which 
might be assigned to certain grades, which he or she may be best 
fitted to teach. This faculty could itinerate from church to church, 
thus rendering to each church in turn a far more highly specialized 
service than could be secured from the attempt of one teacher to 
instruct all the grades. Such a plan would mean that all the children 
of a given church would go to that church for religious instruction. 
Each church would thus have the benefit of the skill of four or more 
specialized teachers, as the case may be. Such a plan does not 
expose the children of one denomination to anything so dreadful 
as to make the plan impracticable, provided the churches interested 
have agreed upon a common week-day school curriculum, which 
will be considered later. 

A further variation of the plan might consist in designating one 
church building as the Primary Church School, say, for grades 1, 
2 and 3;a second as the Junior Church School, for grades 4 and 5; 
the third the Intermediate Church school for grades 6, 7 and 8; and 
a fourth for High School. In charge of each school could be 
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placed one of four directors, with any additional directors or in- 
structors as assistants. Thus instead of all children of a given 
denomination going to the church of that denomination, all children 
_of a given grade or group of grades as above, would go to the 
church designated for that group without respect to their denomina- 
tional connection. This, in actual fact, was what was accomplished 
in Gary during the school year 1914-15, except that all children 
went for religious instruction to one building instead of to four 
different buildings, where they were taught without regard to de- 
nominational connection and by a faculty consisting of represen- 
tatives of four denominations. Among the pupils were children of 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Jewish, 
Greek Catholic, Roman Catholic and Disciple homes. The Bible 
and only the Bible was taught and that from the historical and 
ethical standpoint rather than the theological. No complaint came 
to the ears of the faculty, although some Catholic children were 
withdrawn before the close of the year. 

Take the situation as it is in Gary today. Six Protestant denomi- 
nations, all within close proximity to one public school, are carry- 
ing on classes in week-day religious instruction independently of 
each other. Four paid directors, two pastors and three paid teachers 
are devoting practically their whole time to the teaching of some 
600 out of 800 pupils in this one elementary school, while the larger 
problem of instructing the pupils of two larger schools, including 
high school pupils and three smaller elementary schools, is practically 
untouched. By combining the teaching force into one faculty, the 
instruction of the children in the first-mentioned school could be 
done with a great deal less effort and waste of overlapping while 
enough teaching energy could be released to provide for the doing 
of a large part of the teaching work that needs to be done. As it 
is, with one exception, practically all the work of religious instruc- 
tion is done with the children of one public school. Taking the city 
at large, only about 750 children, out of about 5,000 in all, including 
all denominations, are being instructed in Protestant week-day 
church schools. 

In a community where only one salaried director is employed, 
such a plan would be entirely feasible, with the aid of lay workers 
who had first been trained in a good community training school. It 
is apparent that it would be very much to the benefit of the churches, 
say, of a town of 10,000-15,000 population with five to ten Protes- 
tant churches, for these to employ jointly a community director of 
religious education, who should devote his time to the training of 
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Sunday school teachers, sustaining the relation of general superin- 
tendent of the several Sunday schools and administering the com- 
munity week-day church school, with such lay and semi-salaried 
workers for his faculty as had demonstrated in the Sunday school 
their ability to teach in the week-day school, after having first been 
trained in the community training school. 

In any case, where the church buildings are far removed from 
the public school building, the denominations could combine in 
erecting a commodious and comfortable building situated just as 
close to the public school as possible. Public-spirited citizens-could 
be found who would present the land, and the building cost could 
be prorated among the codperating bodies, on some satisfactory 
basis. 

The question arises—“What would constitute the course of 
study in such a community week-day school of religious instruction 
where so many different denominations are interested with their 
diversity of views, creeds and doctrines, including Jews, Catholics 
and fifty-seven varieties of Protestants?’ Speaking from the Protes- 
tant standpoint, it seems wisest and best at the present time to 
leave the teaching of the Bible to the Sunday school in large part. 
The splendid graded lessons now available in every denomination 
for Sunday school use, would form the basis in Bible study. All 
the Protestant denominations with a few exceptions use these or 
could use them with little change of present plans. These lessons 
could be introduced in the Sunday school and reviewed and ampli- 
fied in the week-day school, with the additional use of correlated 
material growing out of the lessons, such as hymns, psalms, prayers, 
Bible geography, church history, missions, Christian ethics, religious 
expressional activities, etc. It would seem possible, where the com- 
munity included Jews, Catholics and Protestants, by the exercise of 
a little tolerance, to build up a course of study embracing these 
subjects that would be accepted by all. Such material as Jew, 
Catholic or Protestant deemed essential to the religious education of 
his children, but upon which the others disagreed, could be taught 
in Sunday school or during additional hours to be provided by the 
denomination interested in having it taught. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to indicate in detail the 
subject matter, but, it may be confidently asserted that, when the 
various denominations once get together to study, in an unbiased, 
unprejudiced manner, the question of what shall or shall not go into 
the curriculum, they will be very agreeably surprised to find that 
there is such a wealth of material upon which all may unite, as to 
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make it unnecessary to strive to include in a common, uniform cur- 
riculum that which is not now universally accepted, especially if 
they study the materials from the viewpoint of religious education. 
If we will subject every bit of material to the test of whether or not 
it has the power to affect the religious life and the conduct of the 
child, rather than to the test of whether or not it serves to make 
adherents of this or that denomination, we will find small need 
of including much material that now is the subject of controversy. 
It is yet to be proved that the doctrine of transubstantiation or the 
doctrine of apostolic succession has any power to affect conduct. 

4. So far the plans suggested have in mind a program of reli- - 
gious instruction that is carried on by the churches in the churches. 
Each community will need to solve its own problems in the light of 
its own needs and use the plan best adapted to meet those needs, 
but— 

There remains at least one other plan which would seem to be 
feasible in many communities, and it is not suggested without having 
a precedent. The Australian plan is referred to. Why could not the 
average homogeneous American city, town, or village combine 
through its religious denominations or citizenship in demanding of 
the public school that it make a place in the program for religious 
instruction and combine in the employment of an instructor or 
instructors who should in no wise be responsible to the public school 
authorities and yet meet the grades and high school classes, say 
two or three hours each per week, in a room in the public school 
building? This would seem practicable where the laws of the state 
do not prohibit and the various denominations have agreed among 
themselves to do it. This plan with the exception that the teachers 
are paid by the state has been in use in Australia for more than 
half a century and all indications are that it succeeds. It has many 
points in its favor—it provides for the religious element in educa- 
tion, being just the element needed to tone up the whole life of the 
pupil and save him from a one-sided development; it makes it 
possible to reach the maximum number of children in the commu- 
nity; it helps solve the problem of school discipline and morals and 
develops a respect for religion that should be mutually helpful in 
both Sunday school and public school work. 

If such a plan were introduced into our American schools it 
could be done on condition that the teaching were divorced from 
sectarianism. By adhering to fundamentals and leaving the teach- 
ing of disputed and differentiating doctrines to the clergy, who could 
meet their own denominational groups once a week or twice per 
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month, as in the Australian Plan, nothing need be lost that is 
counted precious or important and much would be gained. Such 
a plan, while perhaps not immediately practicable, would seem to 
be possible of realization in the not very distant future. 

Is it not high time we quit talking about our religious liberties 
and begin to assert them? Or, can we longer prattle about safe- 
guarding our religious liberties, when, with the way standing ap- 
parently wide open, our childhood and youth are not adequately 
safeguarded ? 


DO PRESENT PLANS ENDANGER OUR 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES? 


Epwin S. Lewis, Px.D. 
Methodist Board of Sunday Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


This is a question somewhat belated. 

Weare told by the advocates of codperation between the church 
and the state that some headway has been made for public school 
credit for Bible study in twenty-one states and provinces. One of 
the great churches has declared through its general official body 
that “the church is responsible for promoting religious education 
in our public schools,” and what is known as the Gary Plan has 
been widely advocated and endorsed by sundry representative bodies. 

Now, on the face of it, it would seem that such combinations and 
divisions of labor are directly contrary to all standard Protestant 
contentions in this country from the beginning, and antagonistic to 
the very spirit of Protestantism itself. There are many men of many 
minds, of course, and doubtless this view of the case would not be 
universal. But it would certainly seem to be worthy of considera- 
tion, especially in view of the supreme importance of religious 
liberty, to say nothing of religion itself, and of education, in this 
country. There are certainly multitudes of people who consider that 
our dearest patriotic and Protestant traditions are broken over by 
these novel plans, and it is to them that those who are promoting 
these should furnish some account of their extraordinary action. 
All who propose plans. involving supreme interests like these, both 
as to religion and to patriotism, ought to declare their principles. 
They should make a clear announcement as to whether they are 
abandoning the Protestant principle of separation of church and 
state, or show us how the Christian denominations in this country 
can adopt such plans without violating this principle. 
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Our public schools and our Sunday schools have been very suc- 
cessful in this country. It has been the testimony, practically uni- 
form until recently, that both these institutions owe their prosperity 
to their independence of each other. The bane of education in all 
the past hasebeen the hostility of ecclesiastics and politicians who 
have access to it. 

But this is not a universal opinion by any means. The Roman 
Catholic Church is commonly understood to be hostile to our public 
school system as it is. It calls our schools godless and denies the 
fundamental right of the state to educate the children. It has 
established parochial schools all over the country and demands a 
share of the public school funds on the ground that it is doing a 
share of the work of education. 

A prominent Methodist layman in the city of Brooklyn has 
written a book in which he makes the same plea, declaring that 
such a division of the public school funds is essential justice and 
sure to be allowed in this country before very long. 

This proposition is a very simple one. “The laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” If any church is doing the work of education for the 
state, it is entitled to pay therefor from the state. 

Opposed to this are those who claim that the church and state 
are, and of right ought to be, and of necessity must be, wholly 
separate and independent in this country. The state has the right 
to educate children and youth in all things necessary for the safe- 
guarding and the appropriate qualification of its citizenship. The 
churches, representing the parents, have the right to educate the 
children in religion; each party without interference from, or dic- 
tation by, the other. The state cannot, under the circumstances, 


take orders from any church or be controlled by it. The churches _ 


can allow no interference from the state in religious education, 
either in respect to its matter or method. The churches must not 
be patronized by the state in the teaching of religion. They need 
no permission from, nor endorsement by, the state in this. Their 
rights are primarily the rights of parenthood. The church is a 
voluntary organization through which parents may train their 
children in religion as they may choose, or, dispensing with church 
agencies, they may train their children directly, as they choose. Or, 
they may leave their children untrained in religion. 

This inheres in civil and religious freedom, as we understand 
it, and it is distinctly the highest and the dearest privilege enjoyed in 
this proud republic. It is not through chance or social drifting 
that we have attained to it. With a great price have we bought it. 
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Rivers of blood and of treasure have been poured out through the 
dark centuries of old in the long and terrible struggles for liberty. 
The freedom that we enjoy in this country is the highest product 
of social evolution. No other nation has anything like it. Even 
in Great Britain, religious education is furnished by state schools, 
and the content of it is so obnoxious to the non-conformists that 
many of their leading men and women, representing the finest 
citizenship of the kingdom, have resisted payment of taxes to support 
it and have suffered for this by the seizure of their household goods 
and by imprisonment. In Germany, religion is taught by the state 
schools. It is only in our own country that we enjoy the priceless 
privilege of free public education by the state and of free religious 
education by the churches. 

I can easily see how those who are anxious for the utmost 
possible measure of religious education and who deplore the spirit- 
ual poverty of neglected children and youth, can welcome religious 
education from any source if they lose sight of freedom and count 
all the religious education that can be secured from state schools 
as so much clear gain in the great work. But this point of view is 
impossible to freedom. In the very nature of the case, the privilege 
of religious teaching must be exclusive or it is but the ghost of a 
privilege. If I teach my children religious truth as I hold it at 
home and through the church of my choice, I am exercising my 
parental rights freely. But if my children go to the public schools 
to be taught a different set of religious truths, or to have what they 
have learned at home or in their Sunday school flouted or denied, 
this privilege is invaded and destroyed. What the state teaches it 
controls and must control. We are fairly well agreed in this country 
concerning arithmetic and geography and grammar and such things, 
but we are not at all in agreement concerning religion or religious 
education. The great churches in this country, numbering their 
adherents by millions, are standing evidences or varying religious 
opinions, and it is superfluous to Say that these are held more tena- 
ciously than any others, as by a certain divine sanction. We shall 
do well if we agree as members of different churches in this country 
in our social and business life. We are slowly coming to an agree- 
ment upon some of the fundamentals of theology, but it will be a 
long day before there will be any such widespread agreement as to: 
the main body of theological truth as would permit its common and 
indiscriminate teaching. We shall do well, if we would promote 
Christian comity in this country and fraternal codperation in the 
yarious movements for social amelioration, to adhere strictly to the 
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few religious fundamentals in which we can agree. For one group 
to try to coerce the whole in the interest of its own peculiar opinions 
or practices would be reactionary and destructive. 

When we approach this whole question with thoughtful atten- 
tion to the fundamentals, we are surprised at the lack of considera- 
tion which has been given them. Where has there been any settle- 
ment of the question of what religion is, or religious education, or 
the rights and the privileges of the church, or even any discussion 
of these? Take even the Bible itself. He would be an enthusiastic 
advocate who could believe that our people are far enough along in 
this country now to agree upon some of the simplest elements that 
would necessarily enter into a statement of what the Bible is, which 
statement should be used in formulating a plan for teaching it as 
proposed. There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that the Bible 
is one and that its truth is one, and that we men of the different 
denominations get different doctrines out of the Bible because of 
our limitations and our errors. When we understand the Bible 
correctly we shall understand it alike, and no denomination will 
find any comfort in talking about “our doctrines,” or in preaching 
to its people that it alone is interpreting the Bible aright. Until this 
time comes, what prospect is there that we could agree, even among 
ourselves, as to what should be taught concerning the Bible and 
from the Bible in connection with the public school? That there 
would be a cloud of new troubles with public education if the state 
should undertake the teaching of religion is almost self-evident. 
Our great denominations are the monuments of the zeal of faithful 
followers of Jesus Christ in forming religious associations wherein 
their own pious convictions might have opportunity to work them- 
selves out undisturbed. If we could be satisfied with having our 
own religious opinions and rules of conduct furnished to us by 
authority we could take both brains and conscience from the priests 
and save ourselves a great deal of hard work and responsibility. 

How much better would it be to take our religion from the state 
than to take it from Rome or Russia? This is precisely what state 
control of religious education means. If the state should teach reli- 
gion it would determine the course of study and the methods of 
instruction. It would also select the teachers. Now, if we should 
cast out of the course of study everything that some religious de- 
nomination or some Christian parents should object to, how much 
would there be left of it? How far could the state go in framing 
a curriculum that would give anything like general satisfaction ? 

Then there are the teachers. Some of the most pious and faith- 
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ful men and women in the land are teaching in the public schools, 
and many of them are taking on the additional burden of Sunday 
school teaching. But we all know that there are other teachers than 
these. There are a few that are selfish or cold or rude or vulgar or 
dissipated or profane or skeptical, Even as things now are, it is 
a common complaiut that public school teachers sometimes go out 
of their way to undermine the faith of young people in the religion 
of their fathers and mothers, and to discount the teachings of the 
Bible and to deny its inspiration. Suppose for a moment that these 
teachers were officially authorized to teach these things. What 
would become of our children? And what would become of our 
faith? And these considerations must apply, even though religion 
is not taught in the public. schools, if the state sets standards and 
makes requirements of church schools for state ‘school credits. 

It seems to me that we are trying to handle this question wrong 
end first. I have referred to the haste with which we have endorsed 
processes before considering principles. But we shall not get far 
with this. Principles must always come first. We must know just 
what we are endorsing or our endorsement will be vain. I have re- 
ferred to the ambiguity of the term “religion.”” This is not at all a 
theological consideration, but a strictly practical one. The term reli- 
gion, as popularly used, is so broad and so ill defined, and it means 
so many different things to different people, that it affords us at this 
moment no basis for a rational discussion of the questions that may 
be in our minds. 

What is religion? 

What things would we teach in order to teach religion? 

Do the things that we teach out of books generate religion in 
the heart? 

A minister was once visiting a Sunday school where he found 
a stern visaged woman teaching the story of the flood to the boys 
and girls. She had a highly colored picture of the flood at the worst 
stage of its horrors, with struggling beasts and drowning people 
prominently displayed, and the rain pouring in torrents from the 
sky. The story was told in the crudest possible fashion with con- 
tinuing emphasis upon the horror of the scene. After the exercise 
was over he asked the teacher what her aim was. She replied in sur- 
prise, 

“Why, I’m saving the children’s souls!” 

This is one way of teaching religion. The catechism is another 
way. There are people who believe that a passage of Scripture has 
in it inherent and extraordinary virtues. They do much memory 
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work. They seem to think that the Bible is a book of incantations. 
Merely to speak or to write the words of the sacred Scriptures im- 
parts a spiritual influence, or works in some mysterious way for the 
abatement of the penalty of sin. There are multitudes who repeat 
Paternosters and Ave Marias with this same end in view. There 
are perhaps millions of Christians in this country today whose chief 
reliance for forgiveness is in such repetitions. 

The examination of a considerable number of the curricula pro- 
posed for religious education in connection with the public schools 
shows a bewildering variety of opinions as to what the teaching of 
religion is. Some of the elements of these curricula are excellent. 
Some of them, it would seem to me, are entirely unsuited to be 
handled by paid agents of a polical institution like the public school. 
The greater number of them, however, would not come under a 
strict definition of religion at all, but rather of morals. As such, 
they can be taught in the public schools without difficulty now, and 
they are so taught. We need no special dispensation in order to 
teach truth and love of truth, righteousness, justice, purity, honor, 
peace and peace-making, humility, reverence, faith, hope, moral 
earnestness, and of multitudes of other virtues. We are enjoying 
today in the public schools all the freedom that we need for the 
teaching of these things. The amount we get out of it varies with 
the teachers themselves. High-souled and conscientious instructors 
are doing a vast deal to promote the higher ethical values among 
their pupils. The selfish and skeptical and mercenary are doing 
very little for these virtues. We have no right to suppose that any 
alliance of the churches with the public schools would improve 
these conditions at all. We would get good results from good 
teachers, but the highest and best things would fare badly in the 
hands of some. I am clearly of the opinion that the great majority 
of such public school teachers as are best qualified by character and 
disposition to teach religion have the least confidence in their own 
ability to teach it in the public schools, and the least sympathy with 
any plans that look toward this. 

There is another grave question. How can two institutions so 
diverse in their fundamental ideas as the church and the state co- 
cperate in the teaching of religion? How can two work together 
if they are not agreed? The state is a political institution. It is 
established by law and its officers and teachers are paid agents of the 
state. They are supported by taxation. Their foundation is 
authority. They ask no privileges from any of us. They take our 
money by compulsion for their support, and they take our children. 
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They fix their own courses of study and put everything through 
with no consultation or codperation with parents at all. Their work 
_ is well defined and their processes are rigidly determined. They 
can compel attendance and study, and they have police power to en- 
force discipline. 

When we consider the church, however, we find a radically 
different situation. The church has no authority. It is a voluntary 
system throughout. A man may join the church or he may with- 
draw from the church, at his own pleasure. The Sunday school is 
not a real school at all as compared with the state schools. We 
have no paid teachers, no contracts, no compulsory attendance or 
study, and no power to enforce discipline. As a general thing, we 
have no real recitations, no real examinations, and no such teaching, 
even down to its basic principles, as we have in the public school. 
This is not a disparagement of either institution. I do not criticize 
either, but, on the contrary, commend both, each in its own sphere. 
The state assumes authority to compel the instruction of the children 
of its citizens in general knowledge. The church, on the contrary, 
simply makes a proffer. It operates under the voluntary principle 
exclusively. It compels nobody to do anything. It works by love 
alone. Divesting itself of authority thus, and abjuring the great 
feature of compulsion, it is in a position to teach the highest and 
purest ideals. It has a rare vantage ground from whence the hearts 
of its pupils may be reached, their sympathies touched and their 
aspirations kindled. 

This, as it seems to me, is the only way whereby we can attract 
souls and work with them in the interest of real religion. The 
Sunday school teacher is far more a pastor than a teacher. Work- 
ing in the religious realm, his first interest is not to inform but to 
evangelize. He is trying to teach his pupils, not a compendious body 
of facts, but only a few elementary principles. His main work is 
in the application of these few elementary principles to the develop- 
ment of the soul in prayer and pehitence and faith, in love to God 
and loyalty to Jesus Christ, and a continuing communion with the 
Holy Spirit; and in the graces of personal character that adorn the 
soul and qualify it for the service of God and man. 

The educational content of religion, so considered, is compara- 
tively narrow in its scope, but it is very deep. It sounds the depths 
of the nature and controls the springs of all the activities of life. 

I confess to a strong sympathy with those who hold that religion, 
primarily considered, cannot be taught in the public schools nor in 
any other school. Religion is caught rather than taught. The 
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maturing of reverence and faith and love comes through contact 
with holy and loving souls, and not primarily from anything that is 
learned out of any book. The first lessons in religion come from 
the best and most exalted priesthood, the parents of the child. 
When the mother looks into the wondering eyes of her little boy 
and tells him that God is his Father and loves him, and teaches him 
to fold his little hands and pray to his heavenly Father, she is im- 
parting the first and profoundest lessons of religion. As that boy 
advances he sees God revealed in his father and mother. He watches 
them. He is keenly sensitive to every modulation of their voices and 
to every expression of their countenances and to the tender light 
in their eyes as they are telling him to be good and to love God and 
pray to him and be truthful and obedient and clean. In fact, if 
religion is well taught before any child reaches the public school age 
he has learned the most there is to know about it, and he has learned 
this through the unspoken influences that have rained upon him 
from the souls that he loves and admires and trusts. 

This is how children become religious, and if habits of reverence 
and prayer and penitence and trust and service are early formed, 
they are formed for the lifetime. I am free to say that there is 
not much more for any such child to learn, in the way of vital 
religion. If these primary influences are wanting in the life of the 
homeless or neglected child it is a deplorable fact. Something of 
this want may be supplied through the kindness of Christian friends, 
but I do not believe that it can be supplied in any considerable degree 
by any course of study in any state school. 

While it is quite true that many things that support and supple- 
ment religious faith may be learned from books, it is by no means 
true that religion can be learned from books as can the sciences. 
Religion is not primarily knowledge. While its basis is truth, its 
essence is emotion. Its chief function is in the domain of conscience 
and the volitions. It is a great mistake to suppose that the more 
courses of study we have the more religion we are teaching. The 
best religious teaching is direct and positive and personal. Religious 
influences are intuitively felt, rather than logically worked out, and 
they are absorbed rather than comprehended. It would be a great 
mistake for us to have too much time for the teaching of religion. 
The temptation would be to bring in a mass of more or less cor- 
related matter that would be almost certain to displace the essentials 
in actual practice. 

We are incurring this danger right now in some of the new 
courses that we are preparing for our young people. There is a 
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tendency to make our Bible lessons studies in archaeology and Bib- 
lical origins and Hebrew antiquities. Interesting as these things 
may be to theologians, they are positively useless as instrumentalities 
for doing the elementary work in morals and religion that we must 
do with our young people in the Sunday school. Our first and most 
urgent work is to go straight at these young people in direct fashion 
and by the shortest route, laying all possible emphasis on the prac- 
tical virtues which alone can make a mana Christian. If we under- 
take to go back two or three thousand years and to pilot him through 
the mazes of history and theology in order to teach him to be honest 
and industrious and clean and sober and prayerful and consecrated, 
we shall lose him before we get fairly started. The moral and 
social questions of our own country today call for similar direct 
treatment. The history of Israel has its didactic value, of course; 
but to get the habit of going around through ancient Israel to get 
at all the moral problems of the United States of America is pedan- 
tic and vain. 

The so-called “Gary Plan” has for its objective week-day instruc- 
tion by the churches. While it does not seek to codperate with the 
state schools in religious education, it does establish a sort of modus 
vivendi with them which, in some places, has involved very serious 
consequences. With the great need of week-day religious instruc- 
tion by the churches, it is unfortunate that any plan to realize this 
should become involved in the hateful processes of priestcraft. This 
plan, as I take it, must be judged, not by its prospectus, but by its 
actual operation, and it would seem that the place to study it just 
now would be Néw York City rather than Gary, Indiana. I am 
not inclined at this time to go into details concerning this. In 
general, however, it brings the church schools and the state schools 
so near together as that both are harmed. Also, it gives opportunity 
to sectarian teachers to do active proselyting among the pupils for 
their own churches; and furthermore it tends to inject the whole 
sectarian question into the public schools and therefore becomes 
a divisive force therein. 

It is difficult to see why we need any agreement at all with the 
public schools in order to prosecute the work of religious education. 
Along with the claim of the churches to the right to teach religion 
to their children and youth, untrammeled, has gone the parallel 
claim of the ability to do it. It were well nigh fatal for the churches 
to admit that they are unable to carry out their own chosen programs 
in religious education or to depend upon the public schools in any 
way to help them out in this. It is distinctly a bad thing for any 
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church to go to the doors of the public schools to get its own chil- 
dren for the purposes of religious education. It is anything but 
edifying to see a group of priests, rectors, or plain preachers, waiting 
for the children to:come out that they may line them up and file them 
off to their several churches. It does not look well for any inter- 
prising church to hire a hall opposite a public school building and 
to equip it, perhaps, with public school furniture, and then to seek 
to corral all the pupils possible into it for sectarian instruction. It 
is distinctly bad if a public school teacher inside is canvassing her 
classes for recruits for her own church, particularly so if she should 
force children into her own sectarian group against their will, or 
coerce.them by violent means, or by threatening them that they will 
not be promoted if they do not yield. Even if there is nothing of 
this kind, such schemes as this exert a baleful influence upon the 
public school by the mere fact of splitting it up into sectarian groups. 
Loud are the complaints from disinterested and far-seeing public 
school teachers of the discords and the sectarian jealousies which 
have already been thus introduced. 

The principal of one of our New York schools says: “It is pro- 
foundly astonishing to me to note the very great increase of secta- 
rian consciousness that has arisen in our public schools since the 
discussion of the Gary religious instruction plan. I have taught 
for a number of years alongside of teachers and never knew their 
church relations. I have taught many hundreds of children and 
never knew what church they attended, and I feel that my work 
was much more effective for them educationally and ethically on 
account of this failure to emphasize the sectarian side. Now it 
is rapidly transpiring that every teacher is either wondering or in- 
quiring what the religious convictions of every other teacher may be. 
When some children go from school to church and from church 
to school, and others do not, it does not take a very great stretch 
of the imagination to see how this sectarian consciousness will spread 
to the entire community, young and old.” 

There is another consideration : that exceedingly important work 
done by our public schools not specified in the curriculum—the 
assimilation for citizenship of the diverse human elements brought 
into this country by immigration. The menace of unassimilated im- 
migration has struck every Christian investigator in recent years. 
The men on the watch towers have not ceased to warn us against the 
dangers of bringing into this country large numbers of aliens who 
neither sympathize with nor understand our free institutions. In 
the recent riots in Youngstown, Ohio, it was found that of the 
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fifteen thousand inhabitants of East Youngstown only four hun- 
dred were voters. We are told that not more than one-third of the 
seven millions of immigrants who became a permanent part of the 
population of the United States during the past decade have given 
any evidence whatever of becoming American citizens. These peo- 
ple are sending three hundreds of millions of dollars a year back to 
Europe; and, what is worse, only a third of those who are living here 
have acquired with any degree of mastery the language of our 
country. It is said that seventy-five per cent of our immigrants come 
from the agricultural districts, though barely ten per cent of them 
seek the rural sections of this country. The masses crowd into the 
industrial centers, polluting these with the unhealthy conditions 
under which they live and becoming the easy prey of agitators and 
a fruitful source of anarchistic outbreaks. Our free institutions 
have been strained to the limit in recent years by the crude masses 
of people that have well-nigh overwhelmed us. We have only been 
able to hold our own against these influences for many years past, 
and the chief agency for our salvation has been the public school. 
Only as we can gather the children of these aliens into the public 
schools and train them in good morals and in patriotism can we 
have any hope for the future of our country. Again, only as we 
can eliminate from these schools the sectarian consciousness and 
give them an object lesson in the great principles of democracy in 
the school itself can we hope to influence them as we desire. 

I have discussed in a general way three typical propositions for 
the extension of religious education: First, that which proposes 
religious instruction in and by the public schools. Second, that by 
which the state recognizes the churches as auxiliary to the scheme 
of education, assigns a share of the work to them, which it recog- 
nizes by credits for graduation in the state schools, and, third, the 
proposition to take pupils directly from the public school at regular 
intervals for instruction in the churches. 

These propositions, and all others which involve the codperation 
of the churches with the state schools, the recognition of .religious 
education by the state, permission by the state to the churches to 
teach religion, or any arrangement of times or programs whatever 
which shall bring the two systems together into any sort of intimacy, 
are positively dangerous and should be condemned by the churches 
in the interest of both Sunday schools and public schools. So re- 
cently in the long evolution have we attained to our religious lib- 
erties, that, without the closest watchcare, there is constant danger 
of reversion and degeneration. It will be impossible for the church 
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and the state to come to close quarters in education, even without 
formal codperation, without acute danger of somebody’s taking 
advantage of the situation. Only in keeping separate in educa- 
tional work is there any safety for either church or state. If the 
churches would be true to their time-honored principles in this 
country, let them adopt this principle first and nail it to the mast- 
head at any cost: WE STAND FOR THE ENTIRE SEPARATION OF THE 
CHURCH AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN THE MATTER OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. Having done this, there are many things we might 
do positively and constructively. I am cordially in favor of the 
largest possible provision for progressive education in and by the 
churches. As fast as we can get together, I am in favor of codpera- 
tion. Related religious denominations, and local churches should 
cooperate in the work of neighborhood churches. Where they can 
agree upon courses of study and teachers and the conduct of a 
common school, they are in a position to prosecute this work 
cheerfully and constructively, with no concession to political 
authority and no interference from it. At the same time, the direct 
religious influence upon the pupils will be of the freest and the best. 
Everything is good that promotes spiritual religion and keeps free 
from entangling alliances. 

But there is no progress in reaction. All forms of codperation 
with state schools are reactionary and full of mutual peril. To open 
up communication with the public schools and to dicker with them 
for any division of time or interest is un-American, and un-Protes- 
tant, and un-Christian. There is no hope for religious education 
in this direction. It will be useless for us to try to take any forward 
step there. To push this innovation will be to divide our own forces 
and to alienate many of our best workers and supporters. 

The slogan stoutly raised by our fathers in days gone by should 
be loyally cheered by their sons in all our churches today: “Hands 
off the public schools!” 


Rev. Percy R. STOCKMAN 
New York City 
I was very much interested in Dr. Lewis’s paper, especially in 
his reference to New York. I would like to state the attitude of the 
Episcopal Church there in view of the facts. It is a very practical 
problem there, far beyond the theoretic stage. Here is the situation: 
A certain school in the Bronx adopts the Gary program, and that 
means that the children below the fifth grade have certain hours 
a day when they are sent home. Some do not come to school till 
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10:30 because they are not wanted till that time. Others leave 
at 10:30, and so on through the day. Now, one church in the 
neighborhood of that school said that they had been taking their 
children for sometime from the school, but after school hours. 
They were glad to cooperate with the school program, to take the 
children when they are released from school. This was the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The Jewish community immediately planned to rent a store 
near that school and begin in February the work of religious edu- 
cation. 

Now, what were the Protestants to do? Here were the Roman 
Catholic children receiving religious instruction; they had been 
doing it before. But now they were adapting themselves quickly 
to the school system. Here are the few Jewish children, who are 
about to be given week-day religious instruction. If the Protest- 
ants make no attempt to impress the parents that they have some- 
thing to teach on week days, it looks very much as if they had 
nothing to teach the children on Sunday. So our Episcopal Church 
decided to do what it could for its children. We have just twelve 
children in that school of 3,000 children. Now, that situation is 
rapidly going to become acute. There are at present six churches 
in the Bronx that have adopted the Gary schedule, and there are 
six others almost ready. What is the church to do? Is it going to 
say that all these years we have been thinking about week-day 
religious instruction for our children, and some day we are going 
to give it to them, but not now, because if we go in now, it will mix 
up the church with the school and make it look like this new school 
program is a program of the church? Or is it going to look at it 
as if this is a new opportunity for the parents and say we can co- 
operate with this new school program, and take it up and offer one 
hour or one period a week for the children. 

Now, it is true that the majority of the churches in New York 
have taken Dr. Lewis’s attitude, to do nothing, and to oppose the 
Gary program as a school program, and to oppose any opportunity 
for religious instruction. And some have gone to the extreme of 
saying as he did, that it is unchristian, undemocratic, and unpa- 
triotic. 

My own attitude is that we should try to reach the children and 
the parents and to create a desire for week-day religious instruction. 
Then if the Gary program as a school program proves ineffective, 
we shall have something on which to get the children when we go 
back to the old school system. 
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PROFESSOR VERNON P. SQUIRES 
University of North Dakota 

I must enter a protest to some of the underlying assumptions 
that were mentioned in the paper by Dr. Lewis. There seems to be 
an assumption there that in this present-day plan there was an atti- 
tude on the part of the state to dictate in the matter of religion. 
There may be some such plan, but that is not the spirit of the plans 
in North Dakota, and Iowa and Washington and Colorado. There 
is no assumption on the part of the state to dictate the terms of 
religious training for the children. 

Discussing the attempt to have religious instruction in the public 
school by public-school teachers or in public-school hours is beside 
the point, building up a man of straw. The North Dakota assump- 
tion is that Biblical instruction, and instruction in the fundamental 
Christian concepts are necessary parts of a liberal education. They 
are a part of the racial heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race. But, the 
idea is that the church and the church teachers shall teach religion, 
without let or hindrance. There should be and is no domination by 
the state. The only requirement is that honest work should be 
done, and our children should have just a little encouragement by 
the state saying that the work ought to be done, although the state 
teachers, as such, cannot do the work. Yet the state should say that 
the work has value, and that it will recognize the value, and give 
it credit in the work of the school. And then, the church can do the 
teaching that it thinks right and proper, and the parents of the chil- 
dren will have perfect freedom in saying what kind of instruction 
shall be given. It seems to me that there will be no dictation on 
the part of the state in any such way as seemed to be assumed and 
suggested in the paper. 


Proressor W. J. THOMPSON 
Drew Theological Seminary 
The supreme object in our society is the child. Our supreme 
work is to transform the child to what he ought to be, and in this 
transformation, the greatest agent is the public school. The public 
school cannot do all of this work. They are doing part of it all 
right; for instance, they are looking after the child’s body, the 
teeth and the eyes,—but we have not yet done away with the family 
physician. So there is something to be done outside the public 
school. They do teach morals at the public schools, but not a com- 
plete set of morals. 
The school says that it does not try to do the work of religious 
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education. That work is delegated to others than the public schools. 
Then if the public school recognizes that it does not do the entire 
work of education, they must have the other educational agencies 
to cooperate with. The home and the church are two such, and 
there must be some cooperation between the three of them. Now, 
if the church can do this all on Sunday, we will have no difficulty 
until the public school says that they want to use Sunday. We 
must tell them, ‘““You must not consume all the child’s time in 
work.” ‘The child is fairly fagged out at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Can the church use the time after that? We should correlate 
with the public school at this point. There must be an opportune 
time of the day so that we can codrdinate the work of the cur- 
riculum, and for this reason we cannot say, “Hands off the public 
schools.” There must be some relation between the school and 
church regarding the time of the work, and the work itself. My 
contention is not “hands off’ but “fair codperation.” 


Proressor F. P. RAMSAY 
Kendall College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


For some time I have been troubled with the fear that we would 
here in America develop what might be termed the “American 
religion,” taught by the state in its schools, and under the circum- 
stances, necessarily a type of religion which would ignore, if not 
reject, the fundamentals of the Christian religion. Because it is 
impossible for the American state to teach Christianity just as it is 
impossible for the state to teach Judaism, this would follow. But 
the American state, if we adopt the view that the political is the 
whole, must have a religion, and we are certainly going to have a 
religion, and we are going to teach it to our children. 

But now I see some hope. If these two social institutions, both 
the state and the church, both necessary in the organism of human 
society, and each having its distinct function which it can perform 
and the other cannot,—if these two can find how to cooperate, then 
we can preserve our American heritage of religious liberty. But 
if we cannot find how to codperate, how to codperate in the educa- 
tion of our children, some plan by which the religious society shall 
be free to teach what it believes without let or hindrance, have time 
to do it, and freedom to do it, then inevitably this American people 
will teach a religion, a common religion, an American religion, 
such a religion as the American political organ can endorse. and it 
will not be the Christian religion. 

Now, the plans that are before us have their practical difficulty, 
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but they too have in them the preservation of this principle of 
private religious liberty. The Jew can teach religion, the Roman 
Catholic can teach the catechism to its children and we shall all be 
free, and at the same time we shall be able to preserve our American 
heritage of freedom. 

But if we should adopt the contention of that first paper (by Dr. 
Lewis) ‘Hands off the public schools,” if we should adopt the 
theory that the state is one thing and the church is another and 
should have nothing to do with each other, then inevitably the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty must perish, and we would come under the 
subjection of the political program. 

The state reserves the right to take our children from us, for 
the purposes of education. When the state shall say that we need 
some time for the training of our children, we can say nothing to it, 
but if we work upon this assumption that these two organs of 
society each has its place, and the only way that each can be free 
from the other is to let each do its own work, but in codperation, 
then we can preserve our religion, and we can ask that the church 
shall have the opportunity to do its own work, and shall have our 
children long enough to give them adequate religious education. 

That is the principle of freedom. But if Dr. Lewis’s paper 
would persuade us that the eye shall do its seeing and the ear shall 
do its hearing, but that they shall not codperate at all, then the eye 
shall see and tell the finger where to put itself, but the ear shall not 
listen to the music. 


PRESIDENT RosBert L. KELLY 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 

I should like to speak from the standpoint of the public schools, 
and the teacher in the public schools, and from the standpoint of 
the administrator in the public schools. From both of those stand- 
points I am inclined to take issue with Dr. Lewis. I think the 
public schools have no desire to be autocratic and to dictate a policy 
for religious education. I think that is not the true situation so far 
as the public schools are concerned. The public school recognizes 
the fact that they are teaching the children of the people, and they 
wish to be in touch with the people, and with the parents of the 
people. The great idea that is being presented by our educational 
activities today is the idea of the socialization of the public schools; 
and instead of there being any disposition to hold themselves in 
power and to consider themselves autocrats and to fear lest some- 
body attempt to interfere with their work, the attitude of the public 
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schools is just the opposite. They are asking for suggestions and 
that influence be used to promote the enterprise in which they are 
engaged. And the chief interest of religious educational workers 
is the fact that they have kept their hands off too much, and have 
not indicated to some degree the attitude of the public schools. 

Now I do not believe in the teaching of the science of religion 
in the public schools, but the teacher in the public schools must 
believe in religion, and the art of religion should be presented by 
them in the public schools. 

I dissent from the view that this plan is going to build up a 
great chasm between the public-school teachers and the teachers of 
religion, because I know that the public-school authorities are de- 
sirous of coOperating. 


Epwin S. Lewis, Px.D. 
(Closing the discussion and answering objections to his paper) 

I would be glad to say a word concerning this assumption that” 
is imputed to me. I feel that there is a misapprehension. I cer- 
tainly would be willing to retract any such assumption if there is 
such in my paper. I do not know anything in my paper or in my 
mind that would represent a tendency on the part of the public 
schools to dictate to the churches. I am not afraid of the state 
schools dictating to the churches, nor of the church schools dictating 
to the state schools. I simply ask that each be independent to do 
the work that is its own to do. 

What I said is this: if a public school is to give credit for work, 
it must dictate the terms. There is no autocratic spirit there. 
What business has the state to graduate a pupil or to give a diploma 
unless it knows what the child has done? It must dictate standards 
and grades and methods of work, and standards of maximum and 
minimum. But here is where the difficulty would come: in the 
recognition of religion by the state. It is a recognition of religious 
education by the state. It is the determining of matters of method, 
both quantitative and qualitative, and it opens the way for a sort of 
formal cooperation that is extremely dangerous. Now, all this 
moral codperation is good, of course. I do not think there is a word 
in my paper that would reflect that it is not. I tried to make it very 
clear that it is this formai and official codperation to which I object. 
But here is a question: if the state recognizes religious education 
and assigns that part of the education to the churches to do, then 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, and the church is doing a part of 
public education. Therefore it is justly due to compensation. If 
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it does the work of the state, it is entitled to pay for it, and that 
would lead to the division of public-school funds. 

Now, as to the matter of codperation. I think I have been in 
favor of week-day religious instruction. I am sure we shall have 
to have it. But the question is, How? There are only two entities: 
the state and the church. I know what the state is, but who knows 
what the church is? Scarcely two of them are organized alike. 
We have Presbyterian, and Independent and Baptist, and we have 
the Jewish bodies that do not call themselves churches at all, and 
we have thousands in this country who do not belong to any church 
at all. 

It seems to me that the Christian principle must be fairness and 
justice first and always. Now, asI say, we have as many different 
kinds of churches in this country as we have churches. Which one 
is the state to deal with? There is such a unified body, and it is 
citizenship. We can deal with the state and ask the state to look 
over the general field of the welfare of these boys and girls, and 
mark off the work of public education and take no more time than 
is necessary to do it. It seems to me it ought not to lie with the 
Catholics or Protestants or Jews to deal with this situation. The 
citizenship of the country is the body that has the power to do with 
this as is best, but no church has the power. , 

I do not think there is a chasm at all. I can live with my 
neighbors without a fifteen foot fence between us, but our families 
must be distinct and separate. If the churches will keep out of 
the public schools, accepting everything that will help, and avoiding 
this political cooperation and the things that will open the way for 
advantage to one side or the other, we shall be safe, and we shall 
each prosecute our work in the best way. 


THE NEXT CONVENTION 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Religious Education 
Association will be held in Boston, Mass., February 27th to March 
Ist, 1917, The meeting will be of the general convention type with 
popular evening sessions and departmental meetings all centering 
about the theme, “Religious Education and the Coming World 
Order.” 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 27th-MARCH ist, 1917 
THEME: “RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE COMING 
Wor.p ORDER.” 




















BIRTHRIGHTS AND SOCIETY 


By WINFIELD Scott HALL, Px#.D., M.D. 


Northwestern University, Chicago, President, Child Conservation 
League of America 


Every child born into the world comes with an inherent and in- 
alienable right to a heritage of the best that his race has to give. 
Every child has a right to be well born. By this we mean that every 
child of our race has an inherent and inalienable right to a heritage 
of strength rather than weakness; of health rather than of sickness ; 
of instinctive and hereditary righteousness rather than instinctive 
and hereditary wickedness. 

We do not deem it necessary here to formulate arguments in 
favor of this inherent right. We shall not attempt to prove that 
the child has a right to be well born, we take that for granted. We 
shall attempt to set forth clearly and concisely just what is meant 
by the birthrights of the child. 

Every child of our race has a right to come into the world free 
from certain taints that are recognized as race poisons and certain 
hereditary tendencies toward race impairment. These race poisons 
and race impairments are “taints” in the sense that they are hered- 
itary,—handed down from parent to child. 

Every child of our race has the right to come into the world 
possessed of a heritage of strength, health, joy, and instinctive 
morality. This heritage is likewise hereditary in the sense that it 
is handed down from parent to child. Better to understand just 
how a child comes into his inheritance of good or ill as the case may 
be, let us consider briefly the mechanism of heredity. 


I. THe MECHANISM OF HEREDITY 

Early in the development of each individual the body of the 
embryo is divided into two very distinct parts, the germ plasm and 
the body plasm. The germ plasm is relatively small, amounting 
at first to a minute bit of protoplasm set apart later to develop into 
the germinal tissue of the sex glands. This germ plasm is so 
completely shut off from any direct influence of the environment or 
any immediate reaction to the environment that it does not transmit 
in the reproductive function of adult life any of the characters ac- 
quired by the body plasm, that is, by the individual parent, with 
the sole exception of the race poisons. The influence of race poisons 
is so profound that they not only permeate every tissue of the body 
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plasm but penetrate to and into the germ plasm, vitiating it and 
passing on to the next generation in the reproductive act. 

Minute bits of protoplasm are divided off from the germ plasm 
of the female and matured into eggs, and, similarly, in the male 
matured into spermatozoa. Under favorable conditions a sper- 
matozoon fertilizes an egg and the nucleus of the spermatozoon 
fuses with the nucleus of the ovum forming a new nucleus, one-half 
of which came from the paternal ancestor and one from the maternal 
ancestor. The fertilized egg begins a segmentation process and cell 
multiplication, increasing in bulk as it divides until the perfect and 
mature individual is developed, a process of growth and develop- 
ment which in the human subject requires at least more than two 
decades to accomplish. 

Within each cell nucleus derived from the germ plasm and taking 
part in the above-mentioned fertilization process, there are twelve 
minute bodies called chromozone. In a wonderful way not yet 
fully understood by the students of embryology and altogether too 
complex to attempt to describe here, even so far as we have come to 
understand them, these chromozones carry over from parent to 
child the impress and the influence of the parental characters. The 
twelve chromozones from the spermatozoa are carriers of the pater- 
nal heritage, while the twelve chromozones of the ovum are carriers 
of the maternal heritage. Biologists believe that each chromozone 
represents a large number of still more elemental bodies which they 
call “determiners.” Each determiner represents a quality or charac- 
ter, physical, temperamental, or mental. 

Each individual born into the world may be looked upon, there- 
fore, as representing a great number of so-called unit characters, 
the development of which are pre-determined by the process 
described above. Hair color, eye color, skin pigment, the form of 
the hand, or the foot, the nose, the mouth, ears, or eyes, are all unit 
characters. Stature may be a unit character though it is more likely 
to be a summation of general characters. Longevity may be a unit 
character though more likely the summation of several, such as 
soundness of lungs, strength of heart, resistance to infections, etc. 

The study of distribution of unit characters among the children 
of a family, and similarity between children and parents with re- 
spect to certain of these unit characters, is an exceedingly inter- 
esting study in heredity which we have neither time nor occasion 
to discuss in this connection. 

It need hardly be said that while each individual is profoundly 
influenced by heredity as to the course of his development, he is 
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also profoundly influenced by environment. It is likely that the in- 
fluence of these two forces on the course of development in the 
individual is about equal. There has been a tendency during the 
last decade or two to emphasize the profound influence of environ- 
ment at the expense of the influence of heredity. While the writer 
recognizes this profound influence of environment, he sees no justifi- 
cation in minimizing the influence of heredity. Both influences are 
profound and far-reaching. Both must be reckoned with. 


II. A HERITAGE OF WEAKNESS, SICKNESS AND MISERY 


Under this heading let us discuss briefly certain race poisons 
and race impairments which form a most serious handicap to the in- 
dividual and amount to a dire calamity in the life of every individ- 
ual born into the world with any one of these poisons or impair- 
ments here enumerated. 

1. Race Poisons. There are two recognized race poisons, so- 
called because through the influence of definite substances the germ 
plasm of an adult may be so modified, that is, poisoned or infected, 
that any child born through the agency of such poisoned germ 
plasm, will come into life profoundly modified in vitality, or in or- 
ganic development, or in mentality, and always in the direction of 
disease and degeneration. We therefore call these two things race 
poisons. 

a. Syphilis: This terrible scourge, a disease as loathsome as 
leprosy, and almost if not quite, as readily transmitted from one 
individual to another, need not here be described in all its awful 
details of individual and race degeneracy. The vivid description 
of such writers as Fournier, of the profound and many-sided marks 
of degeneration, visited upon the child who is a victim of hereditary 
syphilis, stirs one to demand that steps be taken to protect the race 
and the individuals of subsequent generations from the possibility 
of transmission from one generation to the next, of this black 
plague. 

b. Alcoholism: It is only comparatively recently that we have 
come to recognize that chronic alcoholism is a social scourge that 
may be transmitted to the child from the parent, but that such is the 
case has been amply demonstrated within the last decade. We find 
that where either parent is subject to chronic alcoholism, the chil- 
dren are profoundly influenced. This is, of course, a more pro- 
found influence upon the child if the mother is a victim to chronic 
alcoholism, than is the case if it is the paternal ancestor. However, 
in either case the influence is profound and always in the direction 
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of degeneracy. If both parents are victims of chronic alcoholism, 
most of their children are still-born or die in early infancy, or grow 
up feebleminded, epileptic or bearing some other serious race im- 
pairment. 

II. Race Impairments. A race impairment is a physical or 
mental weakness or distortion which is transmitted from parent to 
child. The impairment affects the germ plasm and produces, there- 
fore, a hereditary taint through which the child inherits either 
the impairment itself or some associated impairment distinctive of 
the disease, or a tendency easily to acquire the impairment or some 
of its distinctive accompaniments. These impairments are serious 
handicaps to the individual, unfitting him for home companionship 
and as a rule interfering with the breadwinning ability of a man 
or with the home-keeping activities of a woman. Let us enumerate 
these race impairments, accompanying each with a brief discussion : 

a. Epilepsy (fits or falling-sickness): Epilepsy is as a rule in- 
herited from parents, one of whom at least was affected either with 
epilepsy, alcoholism, insanity, or feeblemindedness. The epileptic is 
wholly unfitted for marriage and home-building because of economic, 
social and eugenic considerations. The children of the epileptic are 
almost certain to show some sort of an impairment. They may be 
either epileptic or feebleminded from childhood, and at puberty 
may show a bent toward criminality, alcoholism, sex perversion or 
insanity. 

b. Insanity: may be hereditary. That is, the disease may 
affect the germ plasm. Some sane individuals have a germ plasm 
tainted with insanity and would transmit a tendency to feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, insanity, criminality or alcoholism. Some 
insane individuals have a germ plasm free from taint and would 
transmit no tendency to race impairment. How can we tell? An 
individual in whose family are many cases of insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, and other phases of mentality, would be a dangerous 
consort, because a part of the offspring would almost certainly 
suffer a serious mental impairment. 

On the other hand, it is very comforting and reassuring to a 
mother when her physician tells her that the father whose family 
tree is free from any mental impairment, but who has under some 
great mental strain suffered an unbalancing of his reason has, in 
all probability, not transmitted to his child a tendency to mental 
impairment. 

c. Tuberculosis is not directly hereditary but children of tuber- 
culous parents come into the world with impaired vitality and with 
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reduced resistance to infection. They are likely to become infected 
to the disease which the parent has. 

The disease is a serious handicap to efficiency in bread-winning 
or in activities of the home. The individual who has tuberculosis 
has no moral right to wed, because his offspring come into the 
world with impaired vitality and impaired resistance. If the in- 
fected individual succeeds in overcoming the infliction completely 
he lifts the ban and should be permitted to wed. 

d. Feeblemindedness: Isa term that has recently been applied 
to the milder cases of low mentality. Arrested mental development 
results in idiocy, a pitiable abject condition absolutely helpless 
throughout life. It should never be transmitted to a subsequent 
generation. 

Retarded mental development results in imbecility and in feeble- 
mindedness. In the imbecile the mental development is three to 
five years retarded and stops at the fifth to the seventh year stage. 
The imbecile is able to take care of his immediate personal wants 
and may under supervision earn a livelihood at some unskilled labor. 
While matrimony here is also unthinkable, parenthood is sometimes 
thrust upon these poor victims. Students of social conditions find 
not infrequently a simple-minded girl—an imbecile— has been won 
by a box of candy or a bright ribbon, has been easily seduced and 
as a result gives birth to a child. In a vast majority of cases the 
child shows marked mental impairment in some direction and is 
practically without exception a ward of the state throughout life. 
That imbecile girls should be protected from maternity either 
through effective segregation or through a simple operation that 
would make maternity impossible would seem to need no argument. 
The real calamity is visited upon the next generation and it is 
primarily to save that generation from all these pitiable and tragical 
impairments, that the state must protect imbecile girls. 

The next higher grade of low mentality represents two to three 
years of retardation in mental development. This moderately 
retarded mental development continues to the threshold of puberty, 
say twelve or thirteen years in a girl, and to fourteen or fifteen in 
the boy, when it becomes permanently arrested. Such an individual 
is usually able to earn a living but goes through life with the men- 
tality of a twelve to fifteen-year-old youth. The girl grows into 
physical womanhood, perhaps possessing a graceful figure and a 
pretty face, but with the mentality of a twelve-year-old. The boy 
acquires the frame and musculature of a man but retains the view- 
point of the boy of fourteen or fifteen. The feebleminded young 
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man is not likely to get married unless he inherits wealth, while the 
feebleminded young woman is not likely to get married unless she 
inherits beauty. Let parents beware to protect their daughters 
against the wealthy young man of feeble mind, and to protect their 
sons against the feebleminded beauty. Feeblemindedness is as 
persistently transmissible as any of the race impairments, and it is 
the crime against the next generation because of this transmis- 
sibility that we must guard against at all costs. 

e. Venereal Disease: has been mentioned above under race 
poisons but it figures also as a race impairment. An individual born 
of syphillated parents comes into the world afflicted with various 
impairments, some of which may be transmitted to succeeding 
generations. 

f. Criminality: has been found to run in families through 
hereditary taint. One branch of the Jute family had a large per- 
centage of criminality while another branch had a large percentage 
of pauperism. Criminality is likely to be associated with alcoholism, 
feeblemindedness and sex perversion. That is, most of the progeny 
is impaired, but the impairment takes various forms. 

g. Alcoholism is a disease. As such it must not be confused 
with the habit of moderate tippling. Individuals who are afflicted 
with this disease or any other drug addiction cannot control their 
use of the drug and cannot stop the habit without the aid of sys- 
tematic and skillful medical treatment,—perhaps not then. Period- 
ically or almost continuously the victim loads his system with the 
poison which earlier generations thought was a tonic, a stimulant 
and a food, but which science has at last proven to be no one of the 
three. This disease wholly unfits a man for matrimony and home- 
building, not only because it unfits him for companionship and 
seriously impairs his proficiency as a provider and protector but it 
profoundly affects the germ plasm and causes the progeny to be 
variously impaired. Some are feebleminded, some have weakened 
constitutions, low vitality and slight resistance to disease. Some 
are epileptic, others show tendencies toward criminalism, alcohol- 
ism or sex perversion. It is this transmission of the impairments 
which follow alcoholism to the next generation, which really com- 
pelled the attention of -sociologists and educators to the subject. 
When the alcoholic suffers we cannot help feeling that he is reaping 
the harvest that naturally follows his own sowing, but when he 
procreates his kind we feel that he is bringing tragedy into an inno- 
cent life that must reap where it has not sown. 

I would say to my daughter,—“Never marry a drinker hoping 
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to reform him.” If he can stop absolutely for three years without 
medical treatment and if he is from a family free from alcoholism 
and feeblemindedness, and other race impairments, the marriage 
with him will be considered. 

h. Pauperism is a race impairment that runs in families. One 
branch of the Juke family had a large percentage of paupers and 
cost the state hundreds of thousands of dollars. Pauperism is 
always associated with various other race impairments as alcoholism, 
criminality, feeblemindedness, sex perversion and venereal disease. 
To be born a pauper from pauper ancestors is a calamity. It is 
incomparably more merciful and altruistic so to control social con- 
ditions that pauper children shall not be born than to feed, clothe 
and house them at state expense after they are born. While paup- 
erism runs in families, it is the environment factor rather than 
the hereditary one that determines its transmission. In other words, 
pauperism is catching. If a child of penury and pauperism,—with 
no other handicaps,—is removed from its unfortunate environment 
and brought up in a family where cleanliness, industry, temperance 
and self respect pervade the atmosphere, there is no reason to fear 
that the child will on reaching maturity lapse into laziness, ineffi- 
ciency and pauperism. 

j. Sex perversion: This term includes libertinism in men and 
prostitution in women. Like pauperism its transmission is very 
largely due to environment (example and teaching). It unfits for 
home-building and should be avoided as a pestilence. Every child 
that comes into the world should be born of chastity and virtue, 
should be welcomed into a loving mother’s arms with joy, and 
should be nurtured with affection and sympathy. Children of lust 
who grow up as waifs are hardly less to be pitied than those who 
come into life with some serious physical or mental impairment. 
Every child has a right to know its father and to be owned and 
cherished by both parents. It has a right to be conceived in chas- 
tity and love rather than in shame and lust. 

Summarizing, we may say that every child of the race has an 
indisputable and inherent right to come into the world free from 
taint and tendency toward the above enumerated race impairments. 
It is for the adults of this generation to vouchsafe this right to 
the next generation. We have it in our power to do so. 


III. A HERITAGE oF STRENGTH, HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


Every child of our race has a right to come into the world 
possessed of a heritage of strength, health and happiness. This 
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heritage passed on to their children by sound and wholesome parents 
may be briefly discussed under three heads: 

I. Physically: Normal at birth, to develop in a normal way 
through the various stages of childhood, up to a normal maturity, 
and possessed then of a perfect physique, a high resistance to any 
disease or infection, to which the individual might be accidentally 
exposed, and possessing the power to recover quickly from acciden- 
tal injuries; after a normal life to reach a ripe old age. Such is 
the heritage of physical strength and health that is the rightful 
heritage of every child of the race. 

II. Mentally: To accomplish all the stages of psychic unfold- 
ing typical of the child and the youth of the race, and finally in the 
early twenties show keen and well trained powers of observation, 
clear perceptions and positive conceptions, the power of logical 
reason, of sound judgment, and of lucid expression of ideas; to 
possess a-constructive imagination, a high ambition and a dominant 
will power, together with initiative and resourcefulness. -Such is 
the rightful mental heritage of every child of the race. 

III. Morally: The youth should show the natural tendency or 
trait of ready response to favorable environment and teaching. He 
‘should show an instinctive, firm resistance to unfavorable environ- - 
ment and influences, so that by the end of adolescence the individual 
should show a high development of wholesome character possessing 
the following dominant traits: sincerity, frankness, honesty, ver- 
acity, altruism, sympathy, loyalty. 

The heritage of strength, health and happiness results in perfect 
symmetry of development, in body,’ mind and soul. It also results 
in the attainment of a high degree of perfection in body, mind and 
soul. 


IV. How Tue Osject May BE ATTAINED: CONSTRUCTIVE 
EUGENICS 

We have now set forth in some detail conditions from which 
every child should be protected and possessions which every child 
should be assured. What may we do to protect the race from the 
above enumerated stigmata of degeneracy, and to assure to the race 
the above enumerated marks of regeneracy ? 

By wisely formulated and sanely but firmly administered law, 
the state should prohibit procreation of the grossly unfit. As a 
matter of fact, the grossly unfit as a rule do not wish to procreate. 
Procreation is simply an incident, perhaps better, an accident follow- 
ing copulation. A simple surgical operation in the case of. those 
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individuals who are at large in the community, but unfit to pro- 
create, and effective segregation for those individuals who are con- 
fined in state institutions would stop all procreation on the part 
of the grossly. unfit. 

All of those who are fitted physically and mentally for parentage 
should receive instruction regarding the great sacred truths of life, 
which should among other things engender a conviction, first, of 
the sacredness of life; second, of the sacredness of parenthood; 
third, of the responsibility incident to parenthood. Furthermore, 
young home-builders who may assume to be prospective parents 
should be further instructed in the principles of child culture and 
child nurture. 

These two just enumerated constructive social factors, legal 
and educational, would in a few generations completely revolution- 
ize society, and would work a transformation in the direction of 
race betterment. 


THE OKLAHOMA PLAN OF BIBLE STUDY CREDITS 


CHARLES W. BrILEs 
President East Central State Normal.School, Ada, Oklahoma 


[Professor Briles is also president of the Oklahoma State 
Teachers Association. He presented the plan given below at the 
recent State Sunday School Convention as the report of a special 
commission appointed to formulate a plan of accredited Bible Study. 
In the first part of his paper Professor Briles called attention to 
the awakening consciousness, under the stress of the world war, 
of the need of moral and religious elements and ideals in the child’s 
education, and to the general recognition by the teaching profession 
of this inevitable deficiency in our public school system. He then 
outlined this plan for correlated religious instruction. ] 

(1. That 5 per cent advance upon the average grade for the year 
made by a pupil in any grade of the public school from the first to 
the eighth, inclusive, shall be given. This grade to be given upon 
the following conditions. (a) Regular attendance upon the Sunday 
school with which the pupil voluntarily affiliates. The same rules 
for attendance should obtain as apply to the public school which 
the child attends. (b) Reasonable diligence in preparation of the 
lessons, as evidenced by promptness in recitation in the class. (c) A 
manifestation of the proper attitude toward the work in the Sunday 
school class. By this I mean that the pupil shall not only attend 
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regularly and give attention to the preparation of the lesson, but 
that his conduct and general attitude toward the work should be 
such as should be required in the public school, (d) That the 
teacher in charge shall-be qualified to do acceptable work as a class 
instructor. 

Upon receipt of a statement from a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, certifying to the conditions as imposed, I would advance 
the grade 5 per cent as indicated above. 

Someone may ask upon what ground, from a standpoint of edu- 
cational value, such a regulation might be justified. The annual 
average grade of a pupil in any grade of the public school, reckoned 
upon a basis of 100 per cent represents an amount of acquired useful 
knowledge and of mental discipline or development, resulting from 
expenditure of effort in the work accomplished. It is not unreason- 
able to conclude that an additional hour given to the study of the 
Bible in the Sunday school would result in the acquisition of addi- 
tional useful knowledge and mental development. In addition, 
therefore, to the grade received for the work done in the prescribed 
course in the public school, upon the theory of relative value of 
subjects, the 5 per cent advance would easily be justified. This will 
afford an incentive to every pupil, who is ambitious to excel, to 
identify himself with the work of some Sunday school and thus 
receive the additional advantage in securing an advance in the per- 
centage grade of his work for the year. 

Someone asks if, under this plan, the Jews and Catholics would 
be excluded. They would not. The Jews and Catholics would be 
privileged to give such instruction in religion as they might desire, 
and any pupil in the public school, whose faith and belief is not 
represented by an organization in the town or community in which 
he lives, should be privileged to receive instruction from his parents 
or from someone of his faith and belief acceptable to his parents 
and designated for that purpose. 

In the high schools and in all the institutions of higher learning 
plans should be formulated whereby credit toward graduation 
should be given for work done. 

For all pupils in high schools and institutions of higher learning 
regular courses of Bible study should be offered and for this work 
academic credit toward graduation should be given. The plan 
should provide that there should be a four-year elective course of 
Bible study for high school and normal school pupils which should 
be adapted to the unfolding life of the pupils and correlated with 
the curriculum of the high school. These courses should be given 
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by the respective churches, Hebrew, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
at the Sunday-school hour if possible, under the instruction of 
qualified teachers. 

The plan is clearly within the law. No state funds or public- 
school buildings are used for religious instruction. No religious 
instruction is given by public school teachers during school hours. 
The work is conducted in the respective churches during Sunday- 
school hours under competent teachers and is recognized for credit 
by high schools and institutions of higher learning. Each denomi- 
nation, each sect, is, therefore, privileged to impart instruction to 
its own children and according to its own canons of interpretation. 

We must soon come to believe that whatever we would put into 
the life of the nation we must first put into the public school. 


ACCREDITED BIBLE STUDY IN INDIANA 


BoarRD OF CONTROL FOR BIBLE STUDY FOR CREDIT 
IN INDIANA HiGH SCHOOLS 


Bulletin No. 4 


A. DIRECTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS: 

1. This examination is to be given only on Saturday,......... 
in the forenoon, on the regular examination day. 

2. Questions are sealed and are not to be opened until the time 
of the examination and in the presence of the candidates. 

3. A superintendent, principal, or teacher shall be in charge. 

4. Have candidates use paper 8 x 10% or approximately this 
size. Write on both sides, turn like the leaves of a book, and pin 
together in the upper left hand corner. Number parts and answers 
as in lists. 

5. Each manuscript shall have the date, the name of the high 
school and the number of the candidate but not his name. It is 
necessary for the person in charge to preserve a key to the numbers. 

6. No help of any kind shall be given. If any pupil is in doubt 
as to the meaning of a question and asks help, he must be advised 
only to use his best judgment. 

7. Send only manuscripts of pupils eligible to high school 
credit. 

8. Collect 25 cents from each candidate, fill in the blank below, 
and send manuscripts, fees, and this sheet to................-- 
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addressed at ...-+...0.6<5 Indiana. Papers may be folded length- 
wise for mailing but please do not roll. 

STATEMENT: To the Committee of Five,— 

This is to certify that the regulations of the Committee of Five 
have been observed in the Bible Study examination held on....... 
rere High School. Ienclose..... in fees for ...... 
manuscripts sent herewith. The passing grade in this school is 
errs Please report the results of the examination to........-- 
pibdvosned at . scsi nxcdn es A es Person in charge. 


B. THE ESSENTIALS OF THE PLAN: 

One semester credit may be given toward graduation. 

The pupil must pass a written examination. 

Representatives from the cities adopting the plan constitute a 
board of control. The'board of control appoints a committee of 
five to conduct the examinations and to constitute an executive 
committee. 

The examinations shall consist of (1) questions of fact based 
on a syllabus, and (2) questions of literary and historical values. 
Questions of theological interpretation shall be strictly avoided. 

The syllabus has four parts; two on the Old Testament and two 
on the New Testament. Any two parts may be taken for credit, 
but only two. 

As to state requirements pupils may study in any way, in 
classes, in clubs, or individually. As to local requirements each 
school determines what pupils are eligible to take the examination. 

Permission to add this to the course must be obtained from the 
State Department by application of Boards of Trustees. 

C. THE SYLLABUS may be had from the Shortridge Daily 
Echo Press, Indianapolis, Ind., for 10 cents. 

D. THE BOARD ACTION may be in the form of the following 
resolution: “Resolved that on consent of the State Department 
of Education credit for outside Bible Study be given in the 
high school in accordance with the plan approved by the State 
Board of Education.’’ Inform the State Department of ac- 
tion. 

E. THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE consists of Supt. O. M. Pit- 
tenger, Frankfort; Prin. E. P. Wiles, Evansville; Supt. J. W. 
Holton, Shelbyville; Miss Edith D. Gwinn, Goshen; Supt. E. L. 
Rickert, Connersville, Chairman. 

F. EXAMINATION DATES: Second Saturday in January, 
March, May, October. Connersville, Ind., March 15, 1916. 

Epwin L. Rickert, Chairman. 














PRONOUNCEMENT ON EDUCATION AND 
RELIGION IN JAPAN 


The following resolution was adopted by the Association Concordia 

of Japan in 1915. 

“Resolved: Since the budding of the religious spirit is a natural 
phenomenon in the psychological development of youth in the 
schools it is incumbent upon educators to cease hindering its growth 
by taking an attitude of indifference or contempt toward it.” 
Consideration supporting the resolution : 

“In the above resolution by the expression ‘religious spirit’ we 
do not mean any of the various organized religious systems of the 
world, but rather the attitude of reverence and of faith toward a 
great reality which transcends the individual man. That reality 
or being is called by many names, such as ‘Heaven’ or ‘God’ or 
‘Buddha,’ and the faith which corresponds to these differing desig- 
nations is likewise different in its forms and content. Nor do we 
mean by the religious spirit, the combination of all these special 
forms and faiths. We use the term ‘religious spirit’ to signify the 
varied expressions of the innate demand of human nature. It may 
also be called the ‘religious idea’ or ‘the religious sense,’ but in any 
case it has reference to the relation of men to séme great and sub- 
lime reality. The clear separation of religion and education so as 
to prevent interference between them was inaugurated in the early 
years of the Meiji era when our educational system was reorganized. 
But this policy simply meant that positive religion was not to be 
taught in the schools. It was not at all intended to declare that 
religion itself was unnecessary, much less that the religious sense 
and religious ideas were to be frowned upon. 

“The religious spirit or sense constitutes the very foundation 
of personal character; it is indispensable that men have faith in 
some great reality or being transcending the individual. Of late the 
minds of the youth of our country have become fickle and shallow. 
They think of personal interest and care little for the good of the 
nation, and not a few of them are being taken captive by dangerous 
ideas. These conditions are known and lamented by thoughtful 
men. When we attempt to trace them to their source we find that 
they are due in large measure to the fact that educators have placed 
chief emphasis upon materialistic knowledge and have failed to 
recognize any spiritual objective worthy of reverence. In other 
words they have failed to acknowledge that there is any lofty reality 
transcending the relations of men one to another. It is utterly im- 
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possible on such a basis to maintain sound national ideals and 
popular morality or to carry out a national program extending over 
the centuries. These considerations, we confess, cause us no little 
anxiety and we feel impelled to declare our conviction that before 
the process of disintegration in general morality goes further, it is 
urgent that men’s ideals should be based on the religious spirit and 
religious faith. This does not mean that we should fall into the 
error of introducing so-called religion as such directly into the 
schools. It does mean that after prolonged discussion we have 
reached the conclusion that without violating the principle of the 
separation of religion and education suitable means can be employed 
for attaining this great objective.” 

The above resolution and the supporting considerations were 
transmitted to educators, editors and government officials concerned 
with education and religion. 











On Investments 


Establishing the Future of the Movement 
for Religious Education 


The work of the Religious Education Association was initiated 
and has been largely supported by the aid of far-sighted and generous- 
minded persons. 


Doubtless you have had a share in this work. Would you not 
like to help in insuring its future permanence and development? 


We venture to suggest the Religious Education Association as a 
beneficiary in your will. 


If you wish your service extended far into the future use this 
form: “I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the Religious Education 
Association, a corporation organized and now existing under the laws of 
the State of Uilinets, Gt CR OF a5 os vs cee ia Rh Dollars 
Oe i's ikaw ), for its sole use and benefit.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A summer training schoo! for Sunday-school workers is being 
arranged at the Karuizwa summer resort in Japan. 


The University of Chicago announces that it will provide a 
chapel which will be open for the use of any religious communion 
desiring to worship in it. 


The American Israelite publishes an interesting paper defending 
the Gary system of week-day religious instruction, written by 
Harry Webb Farrington. 


New Jersey now by law requires the reading of five verses of 
the Bible every day in all public schools. The New York legislature 
defeated a similar measure. 


Prof. Luther A. Weigle, now of Carleton College, has accepted 
a call to the Horace Bushnell professorship of Christian Nurture 
at the Yale School of Religion. 


The Sunday School Superintendents Union of Boston is co- 
operating with Boston University to secure $100,000 as an endow- 
ment for a chair of Sunday-school Pedagogy. 


By an error in the last issue the course in religious education 
described on page 96 was credited to Wesley College instead of to 
Fargo College where the work is now being done. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church now has a journal of religious 
education in the newly enlarged and reorganized American Sunday 
School Magazine. Dr. Stewart U. Mitman is the editor. 


At Madison, Wis., the seat of the State University, the various 
churches near to the university are taking a full page advertisement 
every Saturday in the student newspaper “The Daily Cardinal.” 


Courses of lectures on Comparative Religions are now being 
given at Northwestern University. Prof. Paul Shurey of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave six lectures on Religion of the Greeks. 


Mr. John F. Alexander of the International Sunday School 
Association estimates that “in the last two years at least one-quarter 
million boys and girls have been added to the Sunday-school en- 
rollment through the Teen-Age organized classes.” 
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Those who are interested in the study of sex hygiene and moral- 
ity by parents and teachers classes, should send to D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston, for the “Suggestive Syllabus for the Study of 
the Biology of Sex.” 


Two very interesting pamphlets are issued by the Friends’ Select 
School of Philadelphia, one on “The Function and Value of the 
Private School” and the other on the question, “Should Boys and 
Girls be in School Together ?” 


This magazine, REL1cIous EpucaATION, is now regularly indexed 
in the Readers Guide Supplement, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company. The contents are also usually given in “School and 
Society” and in the United States Bureau of Education monthly 
book list. 


One of the most stimulating and suggestive discussions of the 
present problem of elementary education is to be found in the paper, 
“A Modern School,” by Abraham Flexner, published for free dis- 
tribution by the General Education Board, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Columbia University in cooperation with Union Theological 
Seminary will conduct a summer Conference on Religion, July 11 
to 21st. The plan includes courses of lectures, observation trips 
to points of social service, evening discussion meetings and regular 
courses in the summer school. 


An institute has been organized at Tokyo, Japan, for the train- 
ing of Sunday-school leaders. The two-year course includes the 
Old and New Testament, educational psychology, and principles 
and problems of Sunday-school organization. Over one hundred 
and fifty students are enrolled. 


“Lay Activities in the Local Church” is the title of a pamphlet 
published by the Layman’s Missionary Organization of the Southern 
Methodist Church. It is recommended that every church organize 
a committee on social service to codperate with the various govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies of social work. 


The University of Virginia publishes, as a regular bulletin, “A 
Program for the Use of Sunday Schools and Churches in the Ob- 
servation of Country Church Day.” This is a very well arranged 
program of forms of service, materials of information, recitations 
and hymns on the work of the church in the country districts. 
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The International Sunday School Lesson Committee now pre- 
pares circulars giving the lists of books to be consulted and studied 
in preparing the course of International Graded Lessons. The 
first book-list is on the Four-Year Senior Series. 


It is said that the Shinshu Sect in Japan will spend very large 
sums of money inaugurating Sunday-schools in the temples through- 
out the Empire. This work is to be carried forward as a part of the 
commemoration of the Emperor’s coronation. 


Church assistants in Congregational churches have organized 
a league for mutual help and improvement. Miss Agnes M. Taylor, 
Dean of the Chicago Training School, is the president. The Ad- 
vance at regular intervals devotes a section to the interests of this 
organization. 


The City Club of Chicago gives, during the month of May, a 
symposium on “The Ideals of Contemporary Life.” The plan is 
to have three addresses on each of four different evenings, on Life 
Ideals in Business, Labor, Society, Education, Letters, Art, Science, 
Religion, etc. Amongst the speakers are Professors E. C. Moore, 
George A. Coe, James H. Tufts and John M. Coulter. 


Mr. Milton Fairchild announces that a private citizen has es- 
tablished a fund of $5,000 for the preparation of the book, “Na- 
tional Morality Code.” The plan is that writers shall be appointed 
from each state to prepare codes for children. The best will receive 
the prize of $5,000 and the results of the competition are to be pub- 
lished by the National Institute for Morality Education. 


A new Students’ Hall is being erected on the grounds of Barnard 
College, New York, at a cost of $45,000. In addition to minor 
recreational features it will have offices, lecture rooms, meeting 
rooms, and lunch room. Situated opposite to Earl Hall, it is de- 
signed to be the center for the social and religious life of the women 
of Barnard and Columbia. The building was given by Mr. Jacob 
S. Schiff. 


‘lhe annual convention of the Pacific Coast Division of the Reli- 
gious Education Association was held in Portland, Oregon, May 10 
and 11. In connection therewith the General Secretary visited edu- 
cational institutions at Spokane, Walla Walla and Seattle, Wash. ; 
Salem and Portland, Oregon; and made addresses at these points 
and also at conferences at Tacoma, Wash., and at Victoria and Van- 
couver, B. C. 
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In an article in “The Continent,” April 27, Mr. Verkuyl ad- 
vocates the appointment in every Sunday school of special students 
or readers of children’s literature. He suggests a reader for chil- 
dren under eight, one for boys nine to twelve, one for girls nine 
to twelve, one for boys from twelve upward, one for girls over 
twelve. These persons would carefully study the literature suitable 
for the respective ages, recommend books to the public library and 
commend them for the reading of Sunday-school pupils. 


A committee on moral welfare of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association has been studying the question of morals in the 
high schools of that state. Disquieting rumors on this subject 
periodically gain currency and the investigation was made to sift out 
the truth of them. Testimony was received from about a hundred 
high school principals in the state, thirty-six of whom had had a high 
school experience of twenty years or more. The general conclusion 
gathered was that the moral condition among high school students 
is higher than the average of the community among youths of 
the same age.—From Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


The National Council of Congregational Churches has adopted 
a program of Religious Education in which the following items 
appear: . 
“1. By unifying and directing the missionary education pro- 
gram for our six societies. 
2. By special religious work among students in colleges and 
universities. 
3. By giving special attention to securing recruits for the 
ministry and missionary service. 
4. By maintaining the Social Service Department for training 
our people in applied Christianity. 
5. By coordinating all these activities with the religious edu- 
cation program of the Sunday School Society.” 


The Southern Presbyterian Church has started a campaign for 
the development of Christian education and the improvement of 
other educational agencies under the following heads: 

1. To complete the organization of the educational forces in 

each one of the synods. 

2. To awaken our people to the vast importance of Christian 

education. 

3. To inform the parents of all Presbyterians of the advan- 

tages of education under Christian auspices. 

4. To increase the enrollment of our Presbyterian schools, 

colleges and theological seminaries. 
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5. To increase the physical equipment and endowment of all 
our institutions to standard requirements. 

6. To assist in solving urgent local problems for our institu- 
tions. 

7. To provide fully endowed professorships for Bible and 
subjects of applied Christianity in all our colleges. 

8. To increase the Student Loan Fund. 

9. To codperate with other evangelical bodies. 

10. To promote well directed and carefully planned evangelistic 
campaigns in all our educational institutions. 

11. To cooperate in the Christian culture of Presbyterian 
students at the state universities. 

12. To devise means for securing better support for our self- 
denying and too often over-taxed teachers. 


The Latter Day Saints Church carries on a very extensive plan 
of week-day religious instruction in connection with its various 
churches in Utah. A recent report shows that out of 797 wards in 
this church over 600 have week-day religion classes. There are 
3,451 instructors giving voluntary service. Special courses with 
lesson books have been prepared. This work began in 1890 under 
a special act of the church. Many of the classes met at first in the 
public school buildings but entirely independent of the public instruc- 
tion. Later, in order to avoid the possibility of misunderstanding, 
the religion classes were instructed to withdraw from the public- 
school buildings. On the point of relation of these classes to public 
education the following quotation from the circular sent out to all 
responsible persons is interesting: 

“In answer to inquiries that have been made concerning our 
attitude in relation to the holding of religion classes in public-school 
buildings, we deem it proper to put forth the following statement. 

“To begin with, we wish it distinctly understood that we are 
not in favor of, but are emphatically opposed to, denominational 
teachings in our public schools. We are proud of that splendid 
system of schools, and do not desire that they should be interfered 
with in any way whatever. For religious and devotional training, 
other institutions are provided, by our church as well as by other 
churches, and we cannot too strongly urge the two systems continue 
to be kept entirely separate and apart. 

“The religion classes instituted by the Church of Jesus of Latter- 
day Saints are auxiliaries of our Church schools, in which, along 
with the usual branches of learning, the principles of the gospel 
are inculcated; the object being to add to the education received 
in secular institutions, moral, devotional and faith-promoting train- 
ing that cannot, and must not, be included in the curriculum of the 
public schools, but which the Saints desire their children to receive.” 











BOOK REVIEWS 


An Intropuction To Eruics. G. A. Johnston. (Macmillan 
Co., New York, $0.75.) Defining ethics as the science of the good 
of life, its material as conduct and character, the author says “The 
good for man consists in the development of a strong character in 
the activities of a socially valuable position in the community.” 
While the latter part of this definition does not apparently imply, 
as one might hope, a real social concept, the book is interesting 
especially in tracing the relations of motives, ideals and emotions to 
conduct. 

Wuat SocraL WorKErRS SHOULD Know Asout THEIR OWN 
Communities. Margaret F. Byington. (Charity Organ. Dept. 
of Russell Sage Foundation, New York, $0.10.) A most valuable, 
practical guide for churches in social survey work. 

THE MAKING OF THE BiBLE. Samuel M.Vernon. (Abingdon 
Press, New York, $0.75 net.) A simple account of the general 
place of the Bible in human history and of the manner of gathering 
and evaluating its parts. The last chapter is a rather striking but 
strange treatment of the limitations of criticism and of freedom of 
teaching in the church. 

Community Civics. Jessie Field and Scott Nearing. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y.) A book that helps you to believe 
the schools are coming closer to life. Written for grade pupils by 
the woman who has done so much to quicken dwellers in the open 
country to their opportunities. Especially good in its general treat- 
ment of the immediate realities of country life, under high ideals, 
and in its special treatment of home life and neighboring. 

SunDAY ScHoot OFFICERS MANUAL. Frank L. Brown. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, $0.50 net.) Out of a long ex- 
perience in Sunday school management Mr. Brown gives a striking 
variety of detailed plans for the various departments of the school. 
It is intended for the specialized training of officers. Each chapter 
opens with a list of books—sometimes too inclusive—but usually 
suggestive, and then gives the methods. 

Wuat 1s Epucation? Ernest C. Moore. (Ginn & Co., Chi- 
cago.) An interesting presentation of the modern point of view 
in education. Practical, very readable, and free from undue tech- 
nicality as well as from technical jargon. Professor Moore sees 
the child as an active person whose powers are to be stimulated and 
directed. His chapter on transfers of discipline is a clear indication 
of his modernism and is an illuminating statement. In several in- 
stances the history of educational theories is traced. While evi- 
dently prepared for the needs of students and especially useful as 
a guide to methods of study, it is of value to all interested in edu- 
cation. 
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Eruics AND Epucation. J. Howard Moore. (G. Bell &Sons, 
Ltd., London, $0.75.) The author states his purpose to meet the 
problems of teachers attempting instruction in morals, but his book 
is hastily compiled and spoiled by careless statements. He em- 
phasizes the “kindness-to-animals” approach to moral training. 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL IDEALS, WHatT WE CAN LEARN 
From. Sir W. M. Ramsay. (Hodder & Stoughton, New York, 
$0.25.) 

SEVENTEEN YEARS IN THE UNDERWORLD. Wellington Scott. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, $0.50 net.) A first-hand testimony 
calmly presented on the problems of education and moral welfare 
in penal institutions, with an account of our criminal neglect of 
our criminals. 

NATIONAL Epucation Association. Addresses and Proceed- 
ings, Oakland, Calif., 1915. (N. E. A., Ann Arbor, Mich.) The 
splendid annual volume of the N. E. A. Over 1100 pages of papers 
presented at the Oakland convention including some of those given 
jointly with the R. E. A. 

RELIGION AND MopEerN PsycuHoLocy. J. Arthur Hill. (Wm. 
Rider and Son, Ltd., London.) The author confines his psychology 
to modern psychic phenomena especially of the kind studied by the 
Society of Psychic Research and to examples of the mystic type 
both ancient and modern. It is therefore a popular statement of 
some phases of the extra-material consciousness. Mr. Hill says 
he is interested in securing by scientific method a factual basis upon 
which to meet the modern need for a religious motive for right 
living. Hell and heaven having passed away, is there such a 
motive-ground in psychic phenomena? 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE PusBLic ScHoots. Angeline 
Brooks. (Reprint from The New-Church Review, January, 1916.) 

Spirit Power. May Thirza Churchill. (Buffalo Commercial, 
$0.50.) This is a very helpful little book of sixty-four pages which 
is now in its second edition. It contains four chapters. “‘Man’s 
Neglected Gift,” “The Secret of Spirit Power,” “The Spirit Seek- 
ing Supremacy,” and “Finding Freedom.” Thoroughly scriptural 
in its point of view, the truth as presented has been tested and 
proved in life. The book is thus the product of a rich personal 
experience. Its emphasis is timely. No one can read it thought- 
fully without receiving a spiritual stimulus. It offers.an answer to 
the questions: “What is the Spiritual Life?” and “How may we 
experience it?” (W. H. B.) 

THE CHURCHES OF THE FEDERAL CounciL. Charles S. Mac- 
farland. (Fleming H. Revell, New York, $1.00 net.) It was worth 
while to bring together these statements of the reasons for existence 
and the special views of the bodies constituting the Federal Council 
of. Churches; in some cases adult classes would find these statements 
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affording a guide to discussions, but the book would have been 
strengthened if the names of the authors of the different sections had 
been placed in a table of contents and duly credited. 

How to Run a LitTLeE Sunpay ScHoot. E. Morris Fer- 
gusson. (Fleming H. Revell, New York, $0.60 net.) This is a 
handy, compact and useful handbook for workers in small schools. 
It clearly recognizes their actual working conditions but makes prac- 
tical suggestions for educational advance and shows the way to 
make the best of the school that seems to have little opportunity. 

THe Wuy AND How oF MISSIONS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
William Brown. (Fleming H. Revell, New York, $0.50 net.) 
Written by a thorough missionary enthusiast there is danger that 
this particular program should crowd out all beside in the school, 
but the book meets a real need in its compact suggestions on methods 
in missionary education. 

ABOVE THE BATTLE. Romain Rolland. (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, $1.00 net.) Here is much of the charm of the 
distinguished author’s novels carried over into essays which interpret 
the great war in a spirit of admirable human sympathy and broad- 
mindedness. 

THE CENTENNIAL History OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY.. 
Henry Otis Dwight. (The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.00.) 
This is more than a dry history, it is a survey of the romance and 
of the personal potencies that have entered into the wide-spread and 
greatly varied work of this society. Such a book should be an essen- 
tial thing in every library of religious knowledge. There is much 
interesting information, especially about such questions as the revi- 
sion and the relation of circulation of the Bible to great civic and 
political movements. 

Firty CuHoice Hymns. Selected by E. C. Knapp. (Century 
Co., New York, $0.10 per copy p.p., $6.00 per hundred.) At last 
we have a respectable cheap book of song and worship for Sunday 
school purposes. While the hymns are evidently selected for use 
in conventions and conferences they are all such as children ought 
to know and like to sing. While it will not meet the needs of larger 
schools a very considerable number of smaller schools will find this 
the best book within their means. 

TuHeE GospreL oF Goop WiLL. William DeWitt Hyde. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50.) Taking up for consideration 
expressions of the life of today in current literature and movements 
President Hyde shows the path to the realization of the will of 
Christ, in human good will today. The method is wonderfully 
attractive and likely to be successful in enlisting the interest of young 
people especially. 

A SYLrasus OF THE History or Epucation. William J. 
Taylor. (D.C. Heath & Co., Chicago. ) 
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Tue HicuH Scuoor. John Elbert Stout. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Chicago. ) 

THE DISCIPLINE OF THE ScHOOL. Frances M. Morehouse. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. ) 

Tue BrsLte Asripcep. David Greene Haskins. (D.C. Heath 
& Co., Chicago. ) 

THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN. Arthur William Dunn. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. ) 

THE AMERICAN CiT1zEN. Charles F. Dole. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Chicago. ) 

DEPENDENT, DEFECTIVE, AND DELINQUENT CLASsEsS. Charles 
R. Henderson, (D.C. Heath & Co., Chicago.) 

THE EpucaTIONAL IDEAL. James Phinney Munroe. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Chicago. ) 

A Mopern ScHoor. Abraham Flexner. (General Education 
Board, New York, free publication. ) 

A SunpbAy ScHooL Tour oF THE ORIENT. Frank L. Brown. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., New York.) 

CaTHOoLic EpucaTIoN Series. Fourth Reader and Fifth 
Reader. Thomas Edward Shields. (Catholic Education Press, 
Washington, D. C.) 

RELIGION CLass Lesson Books 1915. Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. (General Bd. of Religion Classes, Salt Lake 
City.) 
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Social Relation of Youth, Herbert W. Gates, Rochester, N. Y., Chairman. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Chairman—Professor Vernon P. Squires, Ph.D., University of North Dakota, 


Grand Forks. : g 
Vice-Chairman—Principal Jesse B. Davis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Abby Porter Leland, School No. 60, New York, 
¥ 


Executive Secretary—Charles D. Lowry, Ass’t Sup’t, Schools, Chicago. 
The Executive Committee, consists of the above officers, and: 

Professor W. W. Phelan, Ph.D., State University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Superintendent W. B. Wilson, Topeka, Kans. 

Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, Boston, Mass. 

State Superintendent W. R. Bourne, Nashville, Tenn. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Chairman—Warren P. Behan, Ph.D., Pres. Baptist Missionary Training 


School, Chicago. he 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Mary Wooster Mills, M.A., Dean, Schauffler Mission- 


ary Training School, Cleveland, O. er : 
Executive Secretary—Miss Winifred L. Chappell, Ass’t. Principal, The Chi- 


cago Training School. 
THE HOME 
Chairman—William E. Huntington, LL.D., Dean Graduate Department, 
Boston, University. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORS IN CHURCHES 


Chairman—Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Congregational Church, Winnetka, III. 

Vice-Chairman—Rev. Frank E. Butler, Central Church, Providence, R. I. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Mary Lawrance, Providence, R. I. : 

This section comprises the professionally trained and employed “Directors of 
Religious Education in Churches.” Attendance at their annual meetings is not 
open to the public. 














THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TREASURER’S REPORT 


May 1, 1915, to April 30, 1916 

















Balance in bank, May 1, 1915................ $935.45 
Cash on baad, BEY 2, BEG. i oes oo eke cees 9.33 
$944.78 
RECEIPTS 
Memberships............... er EM AT Os ars $6,525.17 
he, MEE Ter ere ee rere 381.66 
Pe ree errr i ae eer 5,796.84 12,703.67 
$13,648.45 
ME SAMOA. «0.05.04 Rep ORR ese LESS kak a ee 1,500.00 
$15,148. 45* 
EXPENDITURES 
Salary, General Secretary..................-. $5,100.00 
Galatry, (CG AGE: 6 Goede Sr cee ees 1,626.85 
RTT ee eee ee ee eee 1,440.00 
Postage, Express, Telegrams................. 713.86 
Incidentals, Exchange, Auditing.............. 89.31 
no cE ee ne eg ere 36.48 
Printing Circulars and Stationery............. 536.65 
i 8 RR ye re eae ae 1,920.64 
Office, Exhibit and Furniture................. 166.62 
Phone, Light, GUDDMOS. .... 0. cic csceec scons 276.11 
MIE 5 o's 5-5 5 Ce PWR EE RNG) sees Ske 893.50 
Conferences and Departments................ 102.66 
$12,902.68 
mbes Lee THRE 5 ed ho AS er eee 1,500.00 
14,402.68 
Balance in Bank, Anil 90, S086... 666i 066 inde es 729.53 
ee ee reer 16.24 
$15,148.45 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Davin R. Forcan, Treasurer. 


*This total includes only the moneys passing through the hands of the Treasurer 
and does not include any sums contributed to local convention treasuries and paid 
out locally for such conventions, including such items the total income would be 
approximately $17,568.00, as compared with $16,861.43 for last year, and the 
expenditures would be $16,822.00. 
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CasH ASSETS 
Credit balance in bank, April 30, 1916......... $729.53 
Cash on hand, April 30, 1916................. 16.24 
Memberships payable....................... 2,100.00 
See Ne I oo ve cde end ncsboueree 115.65 
$2,961. 42 
OTHER ASSETS 
Library, Exhibit and Furniture............... $1,000.00 
Publications saleable (10 per cent of list)....... 124.75 1,124.75 
$4,086.17 
LIABILITIES 
None 


I have examined the books and papers submitted to me of “‘The 
Religious Education Association”’ and hereby certify to their correct- 
ness and that this is a true and accurate statement of the affairs of said 


association as of April 30, 1916. 


(Signed) Epwarp J. Dunnam, 
Public Accountant. 


BUDGET 1916-1917 


Salary, CAE TINGIEG «ose isd oh red eae ve ed ek 
Salary, Butenesom Geeretary . . . .<. = o nn ess ncusece ces 
SURRY, MR MI. so nico wwe nc cua se he asec nwed cen 
po A es aS, ee Per ee eerie 
CO, CIID, os Nv die nine chkwicins'aid'gt Ue ees 
Pa, Tes RID. gg soos eed es cg Seaeaecun 
OR 406 no vn ks 62s Veiaelen ew eee beeen 
Printing Circulars, Pamphlets, Stationery............... 
PN, SS IO 5 co siccas aes saa Venn smasenee eee 
ae | ree ener rrr 
"ERAVEN oc s tier aa aalwiols Sadie c ssrtin-s Bac este gs myshare 
ERIN: 5s S20 seep ccee eyo nwek pagee eer aw peo 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


WI 5.5 nse sine Ban Bcc p caw DA ee ee Ga oe nae 
CONES ibid hoy soo eo Sn ke hates» ag 
DO, CEI. . 5 oko in ewe Se nan eens 
Salé QE Prececues® ooo ac os nn 5 Fo co Setas Wakes osinn ea saiean 
Additional Subscriptions and Memberships............. 


$5,700. 


1,200 


1,970. 
1,440. 
200. 
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2,000. 
650. 
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160. 
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$15,445. 


$8,000. 
5,800. 
200. 


350. 
1,200. 


$15,550. 
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Is there any handwork in your Sunday school? 


Do you know the principles of applying handwork 
to religious instruction? 


Do you realize the importance of this new book? 





Handwork in Religious Education? 





All lesson series today include some handwork for 
small children, but this is the first volume with a scien- 
tific study of handwork for religious and moral educa- 
tion, not only of young children, but also of growing 
boys and girls even through the adolescent years. 
There are discussions on work with Reed’s rafia, card 
board, pictures, crayon, symbolic forms, paper cutting, 
stenciling, modeling, map making, story illustrations 
and book binding. All these things are worked into 
a harmonious program for the development of origi- 
nality and personality. 


By ADDIE GRACE WARDLE 


President of the Cincinnati Missionary Training School 


for 
Sunday - School Teachers Boy - Scout Leaders 
Day -School Teachers Boy -Scout Masters 
Junior Society Leaders Camp-Fire Girls’ Guardians 
Ministers and Parents 
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175 pp., with 46 illustrations, 12 mo, cloth, $1.00, postage extra, weight, 1 lb. Fol 
You know you need this and Goodspeed’s 


“History of the New Testament” as described .” 
on the inside front cover of this magazine. es “ 


Order Today From 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ,“ 
CHICAGO PRESS .” 


ra > 
Chicago - - Illinois “ .f 
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